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GIVING OFFERING TO 
HOME MISSIONS 


| 
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29, Aas been as a day for the i 
taking of a Thanksgiving offering for FHlome missions in 
Congregational Sunday-Schools| The heavy financial de- 
mands upon the Home Missionary Society and the urgent calls 
for the extension of ws work among emmigrants and in 
various sections of our country will make the unanimous ana 


hearty co-operation of Sunday-Schools of exceeding great value. 


This Thanksgiving offering from the children will be of 
especial encouragement and help at the present time, owing to the 
fact that, in common with other Missionary Societies, the receipts 
from legacies (a most important and appreciated source of supply, 
though always variable) are many thousands of dollars less this 
year than last. In the present emergency a generous contribu 
tion from every Congregational Sunday-School well vastly help in 


lifting the burden and preventing a. debt. 


Literature for distribution among the children on Novem- 
ber 22, and a brief, attractive programme for use im opening 
the Sunday-School on November 29, including a short letter to all 
Congregational children, by Cyrus Norturop, LL.D., Preszdent 
of the Congregational Home Missionary Society and President of 
the University of Minnesota, will be furnished, The programme 


well contain responsive readings and two appropriate hymns. 


It 1s earnestly hoped that in the securing of this offering . 
all Pastors and Sunday-School Superintendents will heartily ana 


prayerfully co-operate. 
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few months ago an article ap- 
| peared in our local paper with 
~~ ‘the above title, written by a 
man in one of our logging camps, in 
which he described the logger very 
accurately, both in regard to his 


faults and virtues, and closed with 


the following words: ‘If this little 
wail from the camps be the means of 
softening your heart, of enlisting your 
sympathy and your prayers for the 
logger, its object will be accom- 
plished.”’ 

Logging in the State of Washing- 
ton is carried on in the main very 
differently from what it was twenty- 
five years ago. Then the logs were 


FOR THE LOGGER 
By Rev. Myron EELts, D.D. 


Twana, Washington 


hauled with cattle or horses a mile 
or a’mile and a half to salt water; 
men of very little capital could en- 


gage in the business and the camps 


were small, having from ten to - 
twenty men, and were moved as often 
as the timber within their reach 
was cut. 

But as the trees within a mile of the 
water have been cut, new means are 
now being used to get those to the 
water which are further back. These 
means are railroads, which run back 
into the woods ten or twenty or more 
miles with donkey engines to haul 
them from where they are cut to the 
railroad, by means of wire cables a 


AMONG THE LOGS 
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LOGGING CAMP 


mile long if necessary. This means 
large capital, with larger camps of 
fifty or. a hundred men, and these 
remain for years not in one place, 
but in one region, for as often as the 
timber which is in reach of one camp 
is cut, it is moved further on and if 
necessary the track is taken up and 
laid again so as to reach new timber. 
The Phenix Logging Company, whose 
headquarters are five miles from me, 
had a hundred and fifty men at work 


last summer in two camps, and they 


have timber enough to last them 
fifteen years. The Riverside Timber 
Company have over twenty thousand 
acres in one body. The North Pa- 
cific Railroad Company is building a 
road from Port Angeles, not by the 
most direct route, to connect with the 
other lines, which would be on the 
eastern side of the Olympic Moun- 
tains, but by the round about way 
west of these mountains, simply be- 
cause of the magnificent amount of 


timber for over a hundred miles on. 


that route. The Mason County Log- 
ging Railroad, which has been at work 


for more than a dozen years, has re- 


cently been reincorporated to build 
its road a hundred miles so as to tap 
a great amount of timber before the 


Northern Pacific shall build to it. 
Thurston County has three or four | 


hundred men at work in her camps; 
Mason County about twelve hundred, 
a ic soon. | 

Religiously nothing is being acai 
fel this army of men. Like sailors, 
they are constantly on the move; the. 
men are ever changing in' the camps, 
and so no churches can be organized. 
But they are somebody’s brothers 
and sons, and have souls and also 
great temptations. Yet I have min- 
gled with them more or less for 
twenty years, eaten in their camps, 
slept in their bunks, been taken care 
of by the boss logger, been with them 
when so drunk they could not stand? 
and in all degrees of inebriety from 


that to perfect soberness, found some © 


who never drank or gambled, and 


believe that such, considering their 


temptations, are often the truest of 
Daniels. I have preached in their 
bunk houses, and have never to my 
recollection had any of them speak an 
impolite word to me. In one large 


camp I put ‘Black Rock,” and in a 


few months was told that every man 


there had read it but one, and he | 


was a new arrival and was then 
reading it. 


One of the great —" 
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tations for the men is drinking, but 
most of the head men are 2 Seta 
to it, and would, I believe, welcome 


FERENT NATIONALITIES 


Page & Company, Publishers of 
| The World’s Work, we are per- 
mitted to reproduce in THE Home 
MIssIONARY the striking diagrams 
prepared by Mr. F..W. Hewes and 
published in the October number of 
The World’s Work. In explanation 
of these diagrams, their author, Mr. 
Hewes, remarks: 

“The extent to which aliens 
already with us have been assimi- 
lated is the most significant of the 
questions bearing on immigration. 
When immigrants come tothe United 
States, where do they go? To what 
extent do people of alien races color 

\ 


B’ the courtesy of Doubleday, 
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efforts to keep the men from it. Cer- 


WHERE OUR IMMIGRANTS SETTLE. 


DIAGRAMS SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE FOREIGN-BORN > 
LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES—THE GERMANS SPREAD THROUGH 
THE NORTHERN STATES, THE IRISH STICKING TO THE ATLANTIC 
COAST—CANADIANS AND ENGLISH WELL ASSIMILATED—SCANDI- 
NAVIANS IN THE NORTHWEST—THE POPULATION OF THE DIF- 


tain it is that it is the duty of 
Christians to do something for these 
men, for whom now nothing is being 
done. 


wt 


the various parts of the country? 
These questions are answered by the 
accompanying diagrams. The circles 
show how the total numbers of the 
different nationalities compare, and 
the dots on the maps show where 
these aliens live: Each small dot 
represents 1,000 foreign-born persons. 
Each large dot represents 10,000 such 
persons in one city. The small dots 
grouped compactly around a large 
dot add so many thousands to the 
10,000 in thatcity. Compact groups 
of five to nine dots mark cities hav- 
ing from 5,000 to 9,000 such per- 
sons. Cities having less than 5,000 
aliens are not indicated,” 
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The small dots qrowped 
N.4.City include, aso, the totals of Conn? 


EWM. ond N.§.—Cbout Boston; of Mass. and R.\. 


Reproduced by special permission frum “The World’x Work.” Copyriyht, 


THE IRISH, NEXT IN NUMBER TO THE GERMANS, REMAINING IN THE EASTERN STATES 
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By Rev. i 
Geo. L. Topp, & 
Pastor of 
The Central 
Congregational .. 
Church 
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CENTRAL CHURCH, HAVANA. 


HE Republic of Cuba is now 
more than a year old. Her 
healthy growth and vigor 

display ability to govern. She has 
learned to walk and is ‘dressed in the 
garb of nations. Her dignity is al- 
ready recognized by the world at 
large. Diplomatic.and consular of- 
fices are established. The machine of 
government is running under pres- 
sure. It is. new. The bearings are 
not yet smooth. There is still too 
much friction. But with the firm 
hand of President Estrada Palma 
at the throttle bar, guided by 
his stable character and good 
judgment, the new machine will . 
be made to work for the public 
good. 

«We may regard the Cuban people 
as a new people. The overthrow of 
the old regime brought new condi- 
tions into being. The people which 
before was subject is now ruling. 
The old character and traditions are 
inbred. Children educated under 
modern methods and upon a broad 
basis will drive away the old incubus 
of ignorance and superstition. The 
grand, objective is prosperity and 
peace, based upon broad education 


and religious freedom. Religious 
teaching which does not advocate 
and embrace in its concept the 
peace and prosperity of the nation is 
too narrow and biased for the con- 
sideration of the Congregational 
hurches. | | 
It is yet too early to tell what the 
Congregational Church has done in 
uba. Congregationalism has always 
stood at the forefront in educational 
atters. Our work in Cuba must be 


educational, and should claim the at- 


tention of true educators. The great- 
est aid to missionary work passible 
ere in the capital city would be the 
establishment and hearty support of 


a large and well-equipped school 
vh 


ich might eventually take on the 
form of a university where children 
from the kindergarten age to the 
college graduate could receive the 
best instruction in branches of prac- 
tical learning. Thus children and 
youth might be trained to be good 
citizens of this island republic. We 
may struggle on with our meager 
work and bring into the church or- 
ganizations goodly numbers of mem- 
bers only to be unable to help them 
up to the standard which we are 1p 
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of the influential 
Americans 
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true freedom. 


plant the Catholic Church, yet it can- 


not! be denied that the work of the 


Protestant missionary is necessarily 
an invasion of a country which has 
been heretofore held by the Catholic 
Church. If that church is true to 
itself it will do all in its power to hold 
the ground it still holds and to re- 
claim lost ground. The Catholic 
Church is doing her best to hold and 
reclaim all the ground possible. 

The United States Minister to 
Cuba and his able 
wife are loyal ad- 
herents to the 
Romish Church. 
They are untiring 
inthe propaganda 

f that form of 

the faith. Lawn 
‘parties, Sunday 
horse races and 
oth very at- 
tractive enter- 
tainments are 
held benefit 
some branch of 
the Catholic 
Church. Such at- 
tractions have 
their power to 
draw many 
Americans and 
do much to make 
the Catholic form 
of the faith pop- 
ular. We admire 
their activity. 
Would that some 


here 


duty bound to uphold as the only 
true standard of good citizenship... 
The public schools cannot be classed 
with the schools of the North, in 
spite of all that has been said of 
them. The system is good, but 
teachers who have not been trained in 
religious freedom cannot teach the 
Teachers who are 
strictly Roman Catholic cannot con- 
sistently teach that in religious free- 
dom consists the only possible true 
freedom of the nation. While we are 
not) here to unduly oppose or sup- 
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were as active in their aid of the evan- 
gelical churches. Education is largely 
under the influence of the Romish 
Church. We distinctly claim the right 
to be unbiased in our conception of the 
Master’s work and will work for the 
general uplifting of the people of all 
forms of the faith. But we are work- 
ing with our hands tied. No one can 
fail to see the disadvantage which the 
overseer and workman would en- 
counter in attempting to cultivate a 
fertile field with their hands tied 
behind their backs. We need here 
more hearty support by the home 
churches. After an experience of 
nearly three years under varied cir- 


cumstances and with facilities for the 


study of the question from all sides, 
the writer is convinced that the 
school is a necessary adjunct to the. 
church in order to do lasting work in 


Cuba. Esculapians, Franciscans, Do- 


minicans and Jesuits are establishing 
new schools everywhere. They real- 
ize the power of the school. The 
public school is 
not adequate 
and will not be 
for years to. 
come, and with 
what influence 
they do exert be- 
ing on the side 
of Catholicism 
largely, we find - 
ourselves plant- 
ing on another’s 
groundand build- 
ing on another's 
foundation. 


The great Ca- 
thedral where Co- 
lumbus is sup- 
posed to have 
been buried sup- 

ports attractive 
services and mul- 


titudes attend. 
Crowds of people 
attend the beau- 
tifully adorned 
and richly fur- 
nished churches 


throughout the 
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THE CATHEDRAL INTERIOR | 


city. It is a great mistake to 
suppose that the Cuban people do 
not attend the Catholic churches. 
~The Congregational Church worships 
in small and poorly furnished halls. 
The contrast is striking to say the 


least. What or where is the great . 


obstacle which hinders the Home 
Missionary Society, the Education 
Society and the Church Building 
Society from working in unison in 
Cuba and not only send missionaries 
who are willing to work beyond their 
strength, but also build churches and 
found schools? With such a tnited 
effort the right kind of foundation 
work might be done. Let us hope 
that every truly missionary spirit 
will lend his aid in the solution of the 
problem. We cannot afford to do 


ancertain Sentimentality has 
10 rightful place in our Cuban work. 
With well-prepared workers, embued 
with the spirit of the Master, willing 
o sacrifice, able to direct, we may do 


way with much of the uncertainty 


of the present stage of the work here 

Havana. 

Let us glance again at the prevail 
i! conditions and the above will be 
emphasized, Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty. The colored race 
comprises 30 per cent., more or less, 
of the present population. The race 


once on, the contest will be no less 
Ditter than i in the United States. Can 
we apply here equal good sense and 
orce to that which is gharse. at the 
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Sent time applied in the States? 
Shall we lay now the foundation for 
such work in the near future? Wise 
and able men and women mission- 
aries who can grasp the import of the 
problem should have time and facili- 
The for the study of the problem. 


The Havana church will have her 
part to assume in the solution. 

There are more than ten thousand 
Chinese in Havana without any re- 
ligious care except the few who attend 
one of our Sunday Schools. 


bark in Cuba for hundreds of years. 
Sunday is a holiday. The great pro- 
cessions of the Carnival and other 
church ‘‘feast days” are on Sunday 
usually. At the ‘“Fronton”’ the 
game of “ Jaialai’’ is played on Sun- 
day. This game represents gambling 
on a large scale and is habitually ‘at- 
tended by many of the prominent 
citizens. Some of our distinguished 
visitors have fallen under its spell. 
Attempts to re-establish the Sunday 
bullfight have recently been made, 


but happily such attempts have been 


put down promptly. The Sunday 
cock-fight is still kept up, but not 
openly as formerly. American base- 
ball nines, both of men and women, 
challenge the Cuban youth to Sunday 
contests. The theatres offer special 
The _barrooms 
are always open on almost every 
prominent corner in the city. Surely 
enoygh is done to encourage the 


Sabbath desecration has run ram- | 


| 
| 
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Sables desecration. But we must 
uphold the observance of the Sab- 
bath. The Latin race is impression- 
able. The Latin heart is as capable 
of receiving good impressions as 
any. The children are quick to learn, 
bright and attractive. Could they 
but be held to think of the good and 
shun the evil until the dangerous 
period of early youth be passed, they 
would surely be on the Lord’s side 


in earnest. 


During this wonderfully 
transition period in the history of 
Cuba, may we not have church build- 
ings where the youth may feel at 
home and where they can worship 
God in somewhat of the ‘* Beauty of - 
Holiness’’ in their surroundings? We 
may thus be privileged to preach the 
Gospel to greater numbers of people. 
Let us have place for an open reading 
room where good books and good lit- _ 
erature can be placed before them. 
Let us have facilities for their social 
uplifting. Give us a church home. 
Give us Sunday School facilities and 
as a grand auxiliary to,all, give good 
schools where the children may -be 
taught during the week the principles 
of Divine Truth. Thus may we 
reach more nearly what we pray for, 
and the kingdom of our Lord be more 


rapidly advanced in this beautiful 


Island Republic among a_ people 
that may become the Lord’s peo- 


ple indeed and in truth. 
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EDITOR’S 


OUTLOOK 


REV. H. A. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


REV. M. E. EVERSZ, D.D. 


REV. S. V. S. FISHER 


THE SOCIETY’S EQUIPMENT FOR ITS 
FOREIGN WORK 


HE story of The Great Migra- 
tion in the October number 
has brought several inquiries 

which seem to indicate a rising inter- 
est among the friends of the Society 
in its foreign work. Among them 
is ane asking for information as to 
the genesis and early history of our 
three foreign departments. 

It is just twenty years to a month 
since these departments began to be 
organized. Dr. Walter M. Barrows, 
in an official paper read at Saratoga 
in June, 1883, announced the purpose 
of the Executive Committee to ap- 
point a superintendent of foreign- 
speaking peoples with headquarters at 
Chicago. The action was hastened 
by the sudden increase of foreign im- 
migration, which reached an aggre- 
gate for that year of 800,000. Rev. 
George E. Albrecht was appointed 
superintendent of German work. His 


about three years: 
hen, yielding to a growing desire for 
the life of a foreign missionary, he 
accepted the appointment of the 
American Board to Japan, where he 
now labors. Under his devoted lead 
German Congregational churches in- 
creased i in less than three years from 
twenty-two to fifty-seven: 

Marcus Whitman Montgomery ¥ was 
Mazeus to superintend work among 


Scandinavian populations. His long 


service as missionary superintendent 


of Minnesota had brought him into 
the closest touch with these people 
and greatly endeared them to his 
heart. A vacation visit to Sweden 
and Norway and the discoveries that 
followed gave him a peculiar prepara- 
tion for the office, and up to the day 


of his death, in 1894, no man enjoyed © 


more fully the confidence of Scandi- 
e avian Christians than Mr. Mont- 
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difficult depart- 
“ment of foreign 


| Mr. Albrecht and 


Fisher 
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ii 


gomery. Churches multiplied rap- 
idly, and their increase was only 
limited by the inadequate tands 
available for their support. 

Rev. Henry A. Schauffler was pre- 
destined by his antecedents and by 
a rare natural equipment to take 
charge of the Slavic Department. 
His long apprenticeship as a foreign 


missionary among the Catholic popu- 


lation of Austria, his knowledge of 
the Slavic tongue, his ardent zeal, 
balanced by a 
conserva- 
tism, and his ex- 
uberant hopeful- 
ness marked him 
out as the only 
man in America, 


dowed to begin 
and, successfully 
direct the most 


Rev. Moritz E. 
Eversz succeeded 


followed 
Mr. Montgomery. 
Both of these 


Rev. 
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bret 


raf 


tion 


bles 
tint 


hren have 
e qualifica- 
s, and their 
irs have been 
sed with con- 
ious success. 


It fas been no : 
smallfactorinthe 
rapid and healthful development of 
these foreign departments that the 
leaders were men of large experience 
and special gifts, and that they have 
continued in their places, thus gain- 
ing) year by year in the confidence 
love of the peoples they were 
chosen to serve. 
These departments had hardly 
been opened when an event, mani- 
festly providential, occurred in Massa- 


_chusetts by which they were to be 


greatly benefited. Mr. Samuel W. 


Swett was by profession a Unitarian, 


REV. M. W. MONTGOMERY. 


but his mother had been a valued 
member of Parl Street Church, Bos- 
ton, in its early days, and the boy 
had been made familiar with the 
missionary work of our churches. 
To the end of his life his interest in 
home and foreign missions never 
died, and when after his death his 


‘last will was opened, it was found 


that about a million dollars had been 
devised by him in equal parts to the 
American Board and the Massa- 
chusetts Home 
Missionary So- 
this 
fund $150,000 
was set apart by 
the Massachusetts 
Board forthe use 
of the National 
Society in its for- 
eigndepartments. 
By this timely 
endowment a 
yearly income of 
about $18,000 
was assured for 
(ten years _ (to 
come, and until 
the Swett fund 
was entirely ex- 
hausted,our for- 
eign work re- 
ceived this gen- 
erous annual sup- 
port from its 
Massachusetts 
Auxiliary. . 
At the very 
beginning of this 
systematic effort 


fin behalf of our foreign people,a 


difficulty presented itself, so seri- 
ous in its character as to almost 
paralyze the leaders. Where were 
the pastors and teachers for this new 
departure? There were no workers 
in sight. They had to be found first, 
and when found they had to be 
trained. They must be men and 
women native to the language and 
mental habits of the classes to be 
reached, yet sufficiently American- 
ized by training to lift the people out 
of the low level of theirlives. Where 
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were such men to be found, and nine 
were the schools for their training? 

We were like miners suddenly strik- 
ing a new vein of ore, and finding all 
their old tools unfit to work it. On 
the very threshold of a great endeavor 
these brethren had to pause and in- 
vent new picks and drills and build 
new forges to shape them. 

To their great relief in this crisis 
came the Christian Colleges and Sem- 
inaries of the West. Carleton Col- 
lege, at Northfield, Minnesota, opened 
a Scandinavian Department for prom- 
ising Swedes, where some of our best 
workers have taken their preliminary 
training for missionary service; Chi- 
cago Seminary added a German and 
Scandinavian department for their 
theological training; Oberlin estab- 
lished a Slavic department, which has 
been well patronized; Wilton College, 


Iowa, successor to the German school 
at Crete, Nebraska, has been a valua- 


ble auxiliary to the German work, 
while the Bible Training School at 
Cleveland has equipped: Slavic young 
women for a peculiar and most 
blessed service among their own 
people. 

To all these educational movements 
our superintendents have been de- 
voted with a whole heart, giving 
much of their time to personal in- 
struction and to obtaining the neces- 
sary funds for their support. Dr. 
Albrecht was allowed to devote one- 
half of his three years’ service to the 
work of instruction at Chicago. Dr. 
Eversz has been similarly occupied, 
and for seven years served as Presi- 
dent of Wilton College in addition to 
his labors as superintendent. Mr. 
Montgomery and Mr. Fisher have 
both been active in the Scandinavian 
departments at Carleton and Chicago; 
while Dr. Schauffler has added to his 


arduous duties of superintendent a. 


close watch and care of Slavic stu- 
dents at Oberlin and Cleveland. 
Thus a difficulty, which at one time 
threatened the very continuance of 
the effort, has been successfully over- 
come. Young men and women have 
been converted in these institutions 
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ake led to consecrate their lives to 
missionary service. Others have been 
imported from the foreign missionary 


field, and in less than twenty years 
a/complete chain of schools has been . 
cheated for the thorough equipnient 


of our foreign-speaking forces. 
What are the visible results of the: 


_ experiment? Figures here become 


eloquent. Twenty years ago there 
were 22 German Congregational 
churches in the United States; to- -day 
e have 142 such churches, with 19 
missions cared for by 77 ministers. 

Iver 600 members were received last 
year, making a total membership of 
over 7,000, with a Sunday School en- 
rollment of 6 ,763. Of these congre- 
gations, 97 have church buildings 
and 35 have parsonages. Contribu- 
tions to home ‘missions in the last re- 


ported year were $2,093; to foreign 


missions, $1,241; to Wilton College 
and students in Chicago Seminary, 
$1,342, and to other causes, $2,786, 
a grand total of $7,462 in addition 
to $11,000 raised for church-building 
purposes. A church paper, Der 

‘irchenbote, a children’s paper, Die 
Segensquelle, are eagerly read. A 
Sunday School Lesson Quarterly, a | 


| Hymnal sre widely and a Germaa 


ymnal are widely circulated. 
Twenty years ago there was not a 


Hohemian Congregational church in 


the country. About that time Dr. 
Schauffler began, single-handed, his 

rork among the 25,000 Bohemians 
of Cleveland. By his own testimony 
he was unable to learn then of any 
fellow laborers in the Slavic field, 
except a Bohemian theological stu- 
dent in New York City, a Bohemian 


Reformed Church pastor in Iowa, 


and another of the same church in 
Texas. A few months ago there met 
in Chicago an Interdenominational 
onference of Slavic Missionaries and 
Pastors. The gathering represented 
a body of 193 Slavic workers, namely: 
64 pastors and preachers, 14 lady 
missionaries and 25 missionary stu- 
dents, and 49 churches in 13 States 


belonging to 5 denominations. The 


Congregational in this inspi 
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ing total is as follows: States where 
work is cafried on, 9; stations, 17; 
out stations, 8; churches and branch 
churches, 16; church members, 704; 
additions during the year, 45; hope- 


ful conversions, 65; Sunday Schools,. 


16; total Sunday School membership, 
1,525; contributed to missionary ob- 
jects, $578.25; visits by missionaries, 
16,570; Bibles circulated, 155; New 
Testaments circulated, 157; pages of 
religious literature circulated, 91,733. 

en ease a work in America has 


been easier and more fruitful than 


that of other departments. Sweden 
and Norway may be regarded almost 
as the New England of the Old 
World and their people are well sea- 
soned with religious traditions. Hence 
Scandinavians are the most hopeful 
element of our foreign population 
and most easily drawn into religious 
organization. After less than twenty 
years of isbol in the Scandinavian 
department we have as a result 110 


‘Congregational churches with a mem- 


bership of 7,000. Professor Jernberg, 
of Chicago Theological Seminary, 


makes the significant remark that 


“if the aggregate result of all the 
work done by the Home Missionary 
Society alone had been on the same 
scale with tha of its Scandinavian 
work, we should have an increase of 
ehurches during the same period of 
time of 5,500, with a membership of 
350,000.” 

So much for visible fruits. But 
of even higher significance has been 


the moral effect of this twenty years’ - 


demonstrated; a new atmosphere of 
hopefulness has been created; our 
churches are facing the great migra- 
tion of 1903 with a confidence that 
had not been born in 1883. These 
twenty years have demonstrated be- 
yond all question that foreigners of 
every nationality and almost)'every 
grade are accessible to the gospel as 
we believe it and even to the partic- 
ular order of church life for which 
this Society stands. The faithful 
preaching of the Word and the loving 


experiment. ‘, great truth has been 


ministry of the Home Missionary 


‘MISSIONARY 


Society in the person of these devoted 
brethren have won their way to a 
degree that the most hopeful friends 
of the movement dared not predict 
twenty years ago. It has been for- 
ever established that foreigners are 
as convertible as our own people, that 
in many instances their faith 1s more 


pure and evangelical than the Ameri- 


can type, that their lives are trans- 
formed by its power to an extent that 
sometimes puts the American Chris- 


‘tian to shame, that their children are 
easily gathered into Sunday Schools 


and their young people into Endeavor 
Societies and their men and women 
into prayer meetings where in many 
different tongues they yet speak and 


pray in the language of Canaan. The 


immigration problem is not the same 
menace that it was. A mighty 
solvent has been found, and with a 
few more men like Samuel Swett, 
willing to devote princely sums of 
money, commensurate with the great- 
ness of the demand, we may hope to 
see the successes of the past twenty 
years multiplied indefinitely and the 
gravest missionary problem of the 
twentieth century on its way to a 


.triumphant solution. 


“ Under Our Flag ” 


With this for a title and published | 
by Fleming H. Revell Company, 158 
Fifth Avenue, New York, Alice M. — 
Guernsey makes a fruitful excursion © 
into the rich field of home mission- © 


ary history. Pastors will find here 
material for home missionary sermons, 
and women for their missionary pro- 
grams and studies. There are suit- 
able declamations for the use of 
children at their missionary meetings 


“and the general reader will find a 


large fund of incident, fact, figure and 
illustration. 
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Wanted—More Home Mission- 


ary Biographies © 


is the donk of all 


history. We fail adequately 
to understand any movement 
until we get back to its individual 
originators and promoters. We miss 


the vital force in home missions until 


we make the acquaintance of the 
agents that set the leavening process 
‘in motion and that keeps it in motion. 
And so we need home’ missionary 
biographies to fill up the outlines and 
give life and human interest to home 
missionary history. We have the 
general process s t forth admirably 
in ‘‘Leavening the Nation.’”’ Now let 
us know more of the woman who put 
the leaven into the meal. 
me that here is a defect that demands 
remedy. Foreign missionary litera- 
ture is very rich in this department 
and owes to this source very much of 
the ascendency that it has gained in 
the minds of Christians. In the 
earlier stages of the movement the 
biographies of Henry Martyn and 
Harriet Newell and Dr. and Mrs. 
Judson brought missionary interest 
home in the closest manner possible 
to the minds of the people, domesti- 
cated it in all homes and made it 
dear to all hearts. These old books 
are still a working force in foreign 
missions and the interest has been 
deepened and intensified by new 
biographies every year. 

The foreign work doubtless ‘has 
some advantage in this respect, in- 
volving in its earlier stages at least 
special element of romafice and trag- 
edy to take hold of the sympathies 
and the imagination. Distance here 
as elsewhere also lends enchantment 
to the view. But home missions:are 
certainly not without this element of 
interest to the reader. Fiction has 


OUR THOUGHTF 


It seems to | 


found in fontles life a rich field for 


its pen, but only because it had the | 


suggestion of facts behind it. 
have been characters as heroic, suf- 


ferings as tragic, and triumphs as 
great, in the home work Aas in the 
The field has not been en-_ 
tirely neglected. We know some- — 
thing of the leaders in the work and — 
— of a few of the humbler ~ 
But biography has played ~ 
a very part indeed among 
the forces of home missionary enter- . 
prise. as compared with that which it 


foreign. 


laborer 


holds in the other great department 
of missionary interest. Let us, then, 
have, more home missionary biogra- 
phies, a series of books and booklets 
and sketches prepared by the most 
skillful pens, illustrated with por- 
traits and pictures, printed in the 
best style of the art, to attract and 
compel attention to the individual 
worker. THE MIssIONARY maga- 
zine, in its new form, is leading in that 
direction. Let the work be followed 
up until a library shall be accumu- 
lated, in some way commensurate 
with the enterprise, with the human 
energy that has been put into it, and 
with the multitude of lives it has cost. 
Is not this one new influence needed 
to kindle to its proper intensity the 
home missionary zeal of our churches? 


LEE, 


Undigested Resources 


Pierpont Morgan, the money- 
king of Wall Street, testified recently 
in court that the paralysis of certain 
lines of industry was due to ‘“undi- 
gested securities.’ 

The figure was a very striking one, 
so forceful and suggestive withal, it 
was at once caught up and now passes 
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current in the speech of the day. 
Unconsciously, perchance, a perma- 
nent contribution to literature has 
thus been made. Define ned’ by the 2 
financier, who coined “the term, 
means the wealth which has not wat 
passed into the channels of industry 
and thus become diffused through 
the body politic. 

It is an adage as old as Plato that 
it is not what we eat, but what we 
digest, which makes us strong;. not 
what weread, but what we remember, 
which makes us learned. Until the 
food has been masticated, swallowed 
and digested, its potency cannot be- 
come incorporated in the body: For 
digestion is the process of conversion 
by which the various organs make 
soluble and diffusible that which 


gives life and strength to the entire > 


being. 
The 

of the 

remain 


Stock Exchange is fully aware 
fact that, so long as riches 
hoarded, they cannot enter 


into the life of the people to stimulate 


In itself, 
The 


trade and foster commerce. 
per se, money has little value. 
talent 
profiteth nothing. The worth of se- 
curities. 
ment. Until used, they are more 
often an encumbrance than a blessing. 


In fact, business is carried on every-. 
where by faith; faith—that. means 


wisely invested ‘and judiciously em- 
ployed will bring in due time its just 
recompense and reward. 

The analogy is immediately forced 
upon us. Not only in the world of 
finance, but in the larger realm of the 
Kingdom of Christ, ‘‘undigested se- 
curities’’ mean distress and, disaster. 
The 
churches is almost inconceivable in 
amount. Sixty millions of dollars is 
invested in our various church-proper- 
ties. But the individual wealth is 
vastly greater. Too much of it is 
idle, ‘‘undigested,”’ 
care rather than a stimulus and help. 
The secret of success in business, we 
are told, is the proper employment of 
capital and the prevention of waste. 
Is not that the problem of problems 
before us at the present time as a 


MISSIONARY 


denomination? 


hidden away ‘in a napkin 


is realized in their employ- 


alth of the people of our’ 


a reproach 


| 
One-third of our 
clergy are without regular pastoral 
service! One-fourth our churches are 
without pastoral oversight and care! 
Churches stand silent and unopened! 
Faithful men remain unemployed, ; 
yet zealous and eager to go and 
preach the salvation of God. How 
may these closed churches be opened 
once more? How may these waiting 
missionaries be sent forth? They 
temain as they are, not because we 
hear no Macedonian cry; not because » 
there is any lack of riches untold. 
No, it is rather because as churches 
we have too ‘““undigested’’ re- 


sources. | 


AQUEBOGUE, 


Recent Impressions of Home 
Missions 


The recent dedication of the 
‘“Louisiana Purchase’”’ calls to mind 
what Robert Livingston told Napo- 
leon in 1803: that the United States 
‘“would not send a settler across the 
Mississippi for a hundred years.”’ 
Yet that *‘ Purchase”’ contains to-day 
over one-fifth of the population of 
the United States, while five cities, © 
aggregating eight hundred thousand, 
are in the region marked ‘Great 
American Desert’’ in the geographies 
of forty years ago. he 

Notwithstanding this wondrous 
growth, the Congregational Year- 
Book reports in all this immense ter- 
ritory only 1,600 churches, and the 
impression is growing that our re- 
sponsibility for home evangelization 
is becoming greater every year. | 

One hundred years ago Fort Dear- 
born was in the heart of what is now 
Chicago. The commandant recom- 

mended the abandonment of the post, 
because the surrounding country 


would never support a sufficient pop- 
ulation to justify the expense neces- 
sary to maintain a fort at this place. 

To-day Chicago has a population 
of 2,234,000, with only 641 oye pee 
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churches (seventy-nine Congregation- 
al), with an enrolled membership of 
158,000, and fewer churches to its 
population than fifty years ago. In 
1840 Chicago had four churches for 
every 1,200; to-day there is one for 
every 3,400. There is a district con- 
taining 50,000 people with church 
accommodations for only 2,000. This 
only illustrates the conditions exist- 
ing in other cities throughout the 
West. 

The city and country problem is 
arousing our churches to a sense of 
denominational responsibility as 
never before, and there is an im- 
pression that we have been discussing 
methods and missing opportunities 
long enough. 

To do this work requires money 
and consecrated men. A thoroughly 
consecrated ministry is the greatest 
need. Eliminate selfishness from the 
pulpit and it will not only sweep over 
our own land, b 
are wanted with the vision of the seer 
of Concord, who said ‘‘America is 
another name for opportunity. Our 
whole history appears like the last 
effort of Divine Providence in behalf 
of the human race.’ 


AY. 


CHICAGO. 


The Home Missionary Exchange 

If some suitable relic of The Mar- 
ket of Appius or of The Three Tav- 
erns could be unearthed it would 
make a good device for the cover of 
THE Home Missionary, For there 
it was that a certain Christian worker 


from the East met certain Christian _ 


workers from the West, thanked God 
and took courage. The suggestions of 


the incident are broad enough to box: 


the compass. So the North and the 
South, whose reciprocal Christian 
sympathy means so much to the 
National future, would not be for- 
gotten. The thing for which such 


a device would stand is achieved 


the world. Men 


whthin the covers of this maga- 
zine. | 


of continual testimony from home 
missionary pastors and their families 


to the help and good cheer which it 


carries into their homes. I ask the 


privilege of testifying, as a man of the 
East who has worked in the West, to 


its ample and well-rounded reci- 


procity of interest and helpfulness 
which explains the favor with which 
it is everywhere received. It speaks 
out of the heart of our common cause _ 
and of the dearest hopes we share 
with Christ and one another. The: 
relations between churches able to 
help and the churches which have to 
be helped are full of gracious possi- 
bilities. They involve, on either 
hand, a spiritual discipline, the fruit 
of which should be, an exalted Chris- 
tian sentiment. Ode of the inspiring — 
things in our home missionary work 
is the beautiful spirit in which, for the’ 
-most part, help is given and received, 
It has come to be a genuine inter- 
change of help, material assistance | 
never going without spiritual and 
neither going from one side alone. 
~My message to each of the brethren - 
of the mission churches and the re- © 
sponse of their hearts which would 


best fulfill and reward the purpose 


with which I write could be put into - 
the gracious words of Paul to Phile- 
mon: ‘‘I had much joy and com; . 
fort in thy love, because the hearts 
of the saints have been refreshed 


through thee, brother.”’ 


BROOKLYN LN. 


Paying the Debt 


The editor writes with satisfaction 


7 


i 


‘We cannot always pay our debts | 
directly to the persons who have con- — 
ferred favors. A friend who was 
driving in the country carelessly — 
started acrags the street railway 
tracks. He was looking at the . 
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scenery when he heard a loud call 
and checked his horse barely in time 
to avoid a collision. The man who 
had rushed forward to arrest his at- 


tention was gone the next instant. 
That debt must be paid to some one 
else. We must help the other fellow. 
The home missionary is doing that. 


We have to think of each human 
being as one to whom we are in debt. 
To posterity we can make some pay- 
ments, but not to ancestors. One 
found us bound and released us. We 
must jrelease some one else. The 
Lord fished for Peter, but when Peter 
was well enmeshed in the Lord’s love, 
the Master sent him to catch other 
men. ‘Co-operation is the other word 
for missions. If we get this well into 


our heads, we shall not in a patroniz-. 


ing Manner consent as a grace to 
assist the people who need Christian 
teaching. Do we never so much we 
shall still be in debt. It is a concep- 
tion of life shockingly narrow to con- 
fine our payments to those whom we 
directly owe. If we do this we shall 
be cheats. 

We cannot tell to whom we owe 
the most, let alone paying them. 


The unknown benefactor is often the 


greatest. It is safer to pay out love 


as fast as it comes in, rather than 


hoard it to be told in the eternities 
when we find our man: “Is it possi- 
ble that you did not understand that 
this was intended to be passed along! 
I have no need of it.’ 

Oh! God! may we get rid, satis- 
factorily to Thee, of our trust funds 
received in the world, while we are 


yet in the world! 


It is therefore to be remembered 
that the home missionary church be- 
gins under the same conditions as 
every other church in a new land has 
known since the beginning of the 
There has never been 
in any country at the first anything 
but a home missionary church all the 
way from Jerusalem to Seattle. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


representations from without. 


MISSIONARY 


Graded Missionary Interest 


The time has come for the church 
to graduate from the kindergarten in 
missions. It has played at missions. 
It has been led into distinctive mis- 
sionary effort and attempt mainly by 
| Pic- 
tures and stories about non-Christjan 
peoples and religions have served as 
disguised methods for arousing and 
training Christians. And the method 
is good, but it is not the best, be- 


‘cause the highest missionary motive 


must come from within and not from 
without. It is high time for the 
church to study mental philosophy, 
to take its own inner consciousness 
for a subject, not the superficial cus- 
toms and manners among savages. 
Facts about the enemy terrify the 


half-hearted soldier. Unless Chris- 
tianity is felt and known to be 
mightier than all others, yea, unless 


the Gospel is known to be the power 


and the only power unto salvation 
for all, advancing knowledge of fields 
and religions will deter quite as much 
as they enthuse. It is time for the 
rank and file of the church to know 
these things and to take up the con- 
quering banner of the Cross, not in 
the rear, but at the van of com- 
merce and trade. 

As a school the Christian church 
has three grades. The lowest com- 
prises the many, the too many, whose 
members have never heard of Bun- 
yan’s Holy War. Like certain moun- 
taineers in the South, they do not 
know that the war is over, for they 
never knew that it was on. Their 
knowledge is like Sam Weller’s vi- 
sion, “‘limited.’’ The next grade is 
the largest, the kindergarteners. 
Some of this class know about the 


war, but so long as their own hen- 


roost is not raided, they have little 
interest in the struggle. Many of 
them are ready for instruction and if 
caught on a Sunday morning at 
church with a live missionary speaker, 
or if enticed by bait sufficiently dis- 
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guised, may be led to ‘the bine of 
graduation into a higher class. But 


they have little intelligent or syste-— 


matic knowledge of missions. 

A\ faithful are those in the 
>. The leaders of mis- 
«k«/1in our churches, with 
whom the field is the world and the 
agent for evangelizing it the church 
of Christ. These think and plan and 
pray intelligently and form the steady 
veteran corps, always to be relied on 
for answering systematically and 
with sound judgment appeals from 
China or Chicago, from Minneapolis 
or Marathi. 

“Pity ‘tis, ‘tis true,’’. so. much 
Christian effort is haphazard both in 
pulpit and in pew. There is neither 
order in plan, definite business-like 
attempt from Sunday-school teach- 
ing up through the whole field of 
church work, to the greatest enter- 
prise which reaches into the whole 
world. Prayer meetings live at a 
poor dying rate, Sunday evening 
services languish, missionary  skir- 
mishers at the front send pathetic 


appeals through financially stranded 


Boards at home, slums increase in 


our cities, driving out our better 


dressed church members to the 
suburbs, city councils and saloons 
Tun municipal affairs—all because 
Christians do not push the business 
of their kingdom as a business, in 


an orderly;systematic way, 365 days, 


five hours, forty-two minutes and 
some seconds every year. _ 

Joseph Cook kept hammering on 
his. anvil—'‘ Every effect must have 
an adequate cause.’’ The extensive 
work of the church can never go 
beyond the zvtensive. In more ways 
than one the evrtension of the king- 
dom depends on the intention of the 
church. What is evolved cannot 
surpass what isinvolved. Missionary 


problems are settled best only as the 


missionary Christ is our Christ, Lord 
of our hearts and walking amid the 
golden candlesticks in our churches. 


Sr. Paut, 


Righteousness Exalts 


it is true, that if our nation is to 


endure and prosper, if it is to fulfill 
its high mission and accomplish the 


glorious but difficult task which its 


rapid growth and peculiar position 
among the nations of the earth are . 
pressing upon it, if it is to achieve — 
aj|career commensurate with the 
promise of its brief but magnificent. 
past, it must be by steady conformity 
to those moral laws which condition . 
sound and successful life, by the 
preservation of a private and public 
vittue which no increase of wealth 
can debauch and no lust or power can 
undermine; and this will be only by 
the maintenance in the hearts of the 
people of that faith in divine Prov- © 
idence which sustained our fathers in 
the darkness and pain of the nation’s: 
birth struggle, which cheered the 
hearts and nerved the resolution /of. 
the men who revived the heroism of 
the past, in the four years’ war for 
the preservation of the Union, and _ 
which, through every perplexing and 
perilous period in our national life, 
has been the inspiration to duty and 
the stimulus to the hope of all 
patriots. While faith in God sur- 
vives there will be robust character ._ 
and invincible strength. While faith - 
sutvives there will be virtuous states-_ 
men and just laws. While faith sur- | 
vives we shall securely live in the 
confidence that ‘“‘Our helm is given - 
up to a better guidance than our. 
own—the course of events is quite 
too strong for any helmsman—and . 
our little wherry is taken in tow by | 
the ship of the Great Admiral, which 
knows the way and has the force to ~ 
draw men and States and planets to 
their good.’’ The function of the 
Home Missionary Society is not to 
propagate a sect or build up any 
narrow ecclesiastical institution, but 
the moral forces of Chris- 
- tianity into all the dark places of our 
land, to witness for God in every | 


to carry 


portion of our enlarging territory, 


and to moralize and spiritualize the > 
life of the Nation, that it may stand 


‘It may be trite, but only because. 
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298 THE HOME 
strong among the nations of the 
earth with the strength that time 


does not waste, and that it may fulfill 
its sublime ideal of ‘‘America en- 
lightening the world.” 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


Home Missions in the City — 

I plead for a modification and re- 
adjustment, if needed, of our home 
missionary polity and method in the 
interest of the city. This Society has 
been doing a grand work for the past 
seventy years and more for the moral 
and religious welfare of the land. 
It has heard and promptly and gen- 
erously answered the cry for help that 
has come from the prairies and ham- 
lets, from ranches and mining camps, 
and communities where the sound of 
the Gospel is seldom if ever heard. 
But a new cry, sharp and urgent, 
rises from the heart of the great 
centers of populations, where there 
j/are more unevangelized men, women, 
and children than in all the region 
west of the Mississippi. I do not ask 
that the work so well begun: in the 
West and South should cease, or be 
even temporarily suspended. God 
forbid! Hold the ground you have 
taken by all means. Keep the mis- 
sionary in the saddle, even though 
he may have to ride thirty miles to 


‘industrial, 


MISSIONARY 


find a man or a family without the 


means of grace; but to do this and 
at the same time neglect or only 
lightly touch the city, with its tens 
of thousands of unchurched, looks to 
me like training Krupp guns on hum- 
ming birds and pop-guns on Morro 
Castles. I do not ask that less money 
and fewer men be given to the work 
we are now carrying on, but I do 
suggest that a dam shall be con- 
structed in the stream of benevolence 
a little nearer the great cities. [| 
would not withdraw one ounce of 
power which is now being wisely 
employed, but would build new reser- 
voirs and tap new streams. Methods, 
even missionary methods, are made 
for men, not men for methods. The 
thing that hath been, need not be the 
thing that shall be. And I believe 
the time for readjustment has come 
in the operations of this historic 
Society, in order to meet the changed 
conditions which we have been alto- 
gether too slow in recognizing. The 
city has become the nerve center of 
our civilization. From this center 
radiate those social forces, political, 
commercial, intellectual, 
moral, which are sure to tell for 
weal or for woe on the life of the 
nation. Save the city and the coun- 
try shall be redeemed from its sor- 
rows and sins. 


Brooxtyy, Xs 
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OUR COUNTRY’S YOUNG 


DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY 
DON : 0. - SHELTON, ASSOCIATE 
SECRETARY 


AN we expect to develop higher ideals of stewardship in others tf 
we ourselves do not possess a high ideal? A question for each 

to answer 1s, What sort of a living epistle am I on the subject 
of Christian stewardshap? Unless " are liberal, unless we really 


seek first the Kingdom of God and His righteoushess, we shall 
not have the power to persuade others to dedicate their all to the 
service of Christ. Taught by the spirit of God, impelled by the 
love of God, we have opportunity to prove our jatthfulness by 
setting before ourselves and our friends our Master’s ideal of 
stewardship. In proportion as that ideal is reached there will 


come into our Christian work new life, new activity, new love for 


the souls of men. 


MR. FOSTER’S 
LARGE BEQUESTS 
TO MISSIONS 


HE legacies of the late Richard 
Wells Foster to Home and 
Foreign Missions strengthen 

the hope that the young men of this 
generation who possess large means 
are fully mindful of their obligations 
to their fellow-men. Mr. Foster was 
a young man, not yet twenty-five 
years of age, and a graduate of Har- 
vard in the class of 1goo. 


His bequests to missions were as 


follows: To the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society, $10,000; ‘to the 
American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, $10,000. If 
certain conditions in the clause of his 
will relating to the bequest to the 
town of Clinton, Massachusetts, are 
not carried out within four years, the 
residue of Mr. Foster’s estate is to be 
divided equally between the Congre- 
gational Home Missionary Ciety 
and Harvard University. 

A delightful sign of the present 
hour is the deepening interest of 


young business men in the mission. 


cause. To the extent that those who 


| 
have large earning capacity and who 
are acquiring vast wealth recognize 
their accountability to God for their 
use of His gifts, the enterprise of 
widening the Kingdom of Christ will 
progress. A vast army of Home and 
Foreign Mission workers are making 
heavy sacrifices that they mav faith- 
fully execute the Master’s will. The > 
same loyalty to Christ on the part of 
Christian men called to a business 
career is essential and will insure a 
rapid advance in world-wide evan- 
gelization.. 
Ne are happy to print in this num-, 
of THE MISSIONARY a Char- 
acter sketch of Mr. Foster by his 
pastor, the Rev. Dr. William W. 
Jordan. | 
The young business men of the 
Congregational churches may well 
honor the memory and emulate the — 
example of Mr. Richard Wells Foster. . 


THE CHRISTMAS 
OFFERING TO 
MISSIONS | 
Tue Congregational Home 

sionary Society heartily unites with — 
the other five Congregational Mis- — 
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sionary Societies in making possible 
a generous family offering to mis- 
sions at Christmas time. 

It is believed that all Christian 


people will appreciate the fitness of | 


making a free-will offering direct to 
the cause of Christ at this season. 
By decreasing expenditures for per- 
sonal gifts members of Congregational 
churches could easily make an offer- 
ing to missions that would give to the 
missionary work of the denomination 
a mighty impulse. By even a little 
sacrifice on the part of each disciple 
of Christ in Congregational churches 
a gift aggregating $200,000 could be 
made without strain. 

The amount received will be dis- 
ainong the six Congrega- 


| 


MISSIONARY 


tional Missionary Societies in a pro- 
portion equal to that of the total 
contributions received by each So- 
ciety during the past ten years. This 
equitable plan has been cordially 
agree] upon by a committee repre- 
senting each of the societies. 

An attractive gift box, printed in 
colors and in gold, will be furnished 
to each family who will join in making 
a Christmas gift to Christ and His 
cause. One hundred and fifty thou- 
sand of these boxes are ready for 
Congregational homes. ~ 

Here is an unsurpassed opportunitv 
to show our love to the Saviour. May 
we do our utmost to make an offering 


‘that will be worthy of the name and 


world-wide mission of the Saviour! 


T seems to me that the plan of making a direct birthday gift to 
our Lord Christ. on the anniversary of His natal day for the 


the world around.’’ 


-HERE a scheme of thorough 
missionary instruction has 
been inaugurated there will 
appear on the horizon several persons 
who give greater promise than others 
for missionary work. The chairman 
and members of the committee should 
cultivate the personal friendship of 
these persons, should load them with 
definite responsibility as soon as pos- 
sible and should feed their spiritual 


life by personal conversation with 
them regarding the privilege of mis- 


sionary service. Frequently private 
prayer with such individuals will lay 
the load of obligation upon them as 


advancement of His cause throughout the world,1s a good one, and 
the thought that prompts it most happy. Many a Christian, I 
believe, by making such a gift will realize more fully that his Lord 
was actually born, and lived and died for him. I hope that 1t may 
be adopted by many disciples of the Master in every denomination 
—TueE Rev. Francis E. Crark, D.D., Presi- 
dent Uutted Society of Christian Endeavor. 


A TRAINED MISSIONARY LEADERSHIP 
By Wape Hicks, 


Assistant Secretary American Board af Commtssioners for Foreign Missions 


> 


in no other‘'manner. The thoughts 


of these persons should be turned 


toward the great aims and obliga- 
tions of the church with reference to 
the unevangelized. A book like ‘“‘The 
Evangelization of the World in this 
Generation,’ by John R. Mott, will’ 
then fasten their thoughts so that by 
no chance can their affections be di- 
verted again from this great business 
of the church. 3 

It is easy to maintain a high 
standard of leadership after it has 
once been established. The follow- 
ing points, however, will indicate how 
this is to be done: 3 
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1. Have a large campaign con- 
stantly mapped out for execution. 
Nothing stirs the life of young people 
so much as a great objective. 

2. Continue the campaign of edu- 


cation as a fixed policy, strengthening | 


it year by year as experience throws 
light upon it. 


3. Lay constant emphasis upon 


personal privilege and obligation in 
connection with missionary service. 


Let the light of the example and 


teachings of Jesus be shed abroad in 


the societies through private and 


associated Bible study and through 
addresses, in order that missionary 
service shall appear to be the natural 
expression of Christian character. 

4. In order-that the work may not 
become formal and the motive weak, 


this 
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ncgurage in every way the doing of 
ersonal work to lead young men and 
yvomen into the Christian life. The 
oy of bringing one person into vital 
elationship with Jesus Christ is sur- 
assed by no other pleasure in life. 
ne needs to do this kind of work in 
order to keep constantly in view the 
great need and purpose of Christ’s 
life, which was to save men from 
sin. In view of the inefficiency 
of non-Christian religions, 
lifé in our land without Christ 
to overcome the power of sin, let 
the young people of our societies 
never before devote themselves 
work. The missionary 
life will then loom up in its proper 
oportions in the life of every in- 
ividual. 


RICHARD WELLS FOSTER * 


HE <inter- 
est of 
young 

men of wealth 
and education 
in the welfare 
of their fellow- 
men is an in-. 
spiration. <A life 
of moral ear- 
nestness, which 
gladly recog- 
nizes its high 
obligation to 
Christ and men, 
is a grateful con- 
trast to the dead 
level of mate. 
rialism in other 
lives. And both 
the life and 
the bequests of 
the tate Richard 
Wells Foster, of 
Clinton, Massa- 
chusetts, reveal 
interest. 


*See editorial note 
Pp. 299 


RICHARD WELLS FOSTER 


By tHE Rev. W Jorvax, 


Born in ‘Clinton, 
October 27, 
1878, and falling 
asleep 'at Cot- 
tage City, Sep- 

tember {1, 1903, 
his life on earth 
was brief, yet it 


world for good. 


invalid, his 
health was. al- 


subject, in. 
recent vears, to 
rheumatic affec- 
tion of the heart. 

did: not’ 
keep him from 
a rather active 


spirit eager 


OF ia. 


found time to 
impress. the 


While not an 


ways frail, and 


life, but was a. 
constant limita-— 
tion upon 


beyond 
| strength. It was _ 
borne, however, 
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with characteristic courage and 
patience, and undoubtedly. deep- 
ened his life. He was thoughtful and 
mature beyond his years, and suffer- 


ing left its touch unmistakably on face 


and spirit alike. 

Entering Harvard from St. Mark’s 
School, he graduated with the class 
of 1g00. Then followed fifteen months’ 
of travel in Europe and the East. On 


MISSIONARY 


his 1 
in t! 


autu 


return some months were spent 
he Western States, and, in the 
mn of 19 2, he returned to Har- 


vard to study landscape architecture, 


the University. He hoped this work 
might be possible for him, even with 


imperfect health, and his interest ran 


it had been awakened when abroa 
For a year he pursued this study 
with great enjoyment, and went into 
camp with the Summer school of the 
department; but the close applica- 
tion; and possibly the exposure of 
camp life, told on his impaired 
strength. ‘Going to Cottage City for 
a brief visit and rest, he suffered an 
attack to which the weakened heart, 
after a month of struggle, succumbed. 
Richard Foster was, in many re- 
spects, a fine exaniple of the Puritan 
type, with a high regard for the his- 
tori¢e traditions of New England, with 
fine sensibilities, and high ideals of 
character and responsibility. Hewas 
of gentle spirit, modest, and with con- 
siderable reserve; 
courage and manliness was pro- 


‘nounced in his make-up, as his battle 
for life and usefulness indicate. His © 


recognition of Christ’s claim to his 
life was clear, and his purpose of 
serving him was fixed. To the writer 


he once said he did not understand 
how men could refuse to follow 
Christ. 
Christ for men, the breadth and 


Especially did the love of 


scope of his redeeming work in the 
world appeal to his heart. 

Without ostentation he loved his 
fellowmen, and his sympathy was 
with all good causes for their help 
and, betterment. The problems of 


the poor interested him, and were the 
In college 


subject of special study. 


but the strain of | 


he was engaged, for a time, in even- 
ing classes among the poor children 
of Boston. They were associated in 
his thought with his chosen profes- 
sion of landscape architecture, in the 
large future development of which 
he enthusiastically believed. During 
his last illness he said,.with face 
lighted up: ‘‘It means ultimately 


that the dooryard of the poor man 


shall be made attractive, as well as 
that of the rich; and the greater de- 
velopment of park systems, which 
are especially the pleasure grounds 
of poor people.’’ While he loved the 
beautiful, he seemed to take up this 
work rather with the thought of its 
benefit to men, than that of personal 
gain or gratification. The chivalrous © 
spirit of Christianity toward those in 
need was strong within him, though 
his reserve and modesty shut it from 
the eyes of men until they came into 
close contact with him. nly thus 
could he really be known. But the 
distribution of his bequests revealed 
the breadth of his sympathies. Out 
of an estate only relatively large, he 
has left generous: legacies to_ his 
church, to his college, to the local 
library, to the hospital, to a work- 
ingman’s club, to the missionary 
society at work among many nation- 


-alities in foreign lands, and also to 


the missionary societies seeking to 
uplift and save the needy, both of 
our own people and of the numierous 
races which have found a home in this 
country. The coniprehensive, reach 
of these various bequests is suggest- 
ive. Through religion, education, and 
the ministry of healing, they touch 
the life of man at many points, and 
in many lands. “it was the will of 
a high-minded man,”’ a fellow citizen 
recently said, and, we add, of, one 
who loved his fellowmen. 
several years before his i 
strikingly represented his own sym- 
pathies and beliefs, and is remarkable 
as the will of so young a man. 
Would that his example might be 
imitated by more young Americans 
to whom have been given the privi- 


leges of wealth, education, and in- 
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fluence. If the same spirit inspired 
all our young men, how swiftly would 
come the realization of Christ’s ideals 
for social regeneration and the salva- 
tion of the world! 

Thus suddenly has ended, on earth, | 
a life which seems to those who have 
known. it, but just begun. Yet 
surely it has not been in vain. Re- 
membering its struggle for usefulness | 
in the face of ill health, its endurance, 
uprightness, unselfishness, sympathy 
and courage, we feel that he has 
fought a good fight in the world. No. 
word of his indicated, at the last, 
that he knew the fight was ager ici 


ORGANIZED MISSIONARY EFFORT AMONG 
YOUNG PEOPLE—THE METHOD 


By Rev. ERNEST 


Pastor Washington Street Congr 


T is well to know the laws by 
which action arises in our lives. 
In these great psvchological 

_ laws is marked out the road to atin 

ress and permanence. | / 


:. THE PHILOSOPHY ABOUT MISSION- 
ARY INTEREST. 


1. There must be, first of all, the 
appeal to fact. The actual condi- 
tions must be fairly, fully, freely pre- 
sented. We do not want appeals so 
much as we want thejacts. They will 
make their own appeal. There is 
great meaning in the advice of Murat 
Halstead to a young editorial writer: 
“Give a good many facts in your 
editorials; base them on facts.’’ It 
is involved in what Dr. Charles Cuth- 
bert Hall has called ‘‘a clear vision 
of the world,’’ which men must hav 
if the missionary motive is to nea 
to them. 

2. After facts come feelings. These 
are simply a realization of what the 
facts mean. Men do not feel who do 
not know the facts. Ignorance means 
indolence and indifference. Young 
people in such a condition are not 


| 
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quer, as he must have known. His 
Iness was borne with his usual un- 


complaining courage and hopeful- 
ness; but a few days before his - 


y, there floated in through the open 

indow the words of the old hymn: 

‘Jesus, lover of my soul; let me to 
Thy bosom fly!” And as he listened, 

Ss nurse saw the tears stand upon 

is face. In his weakened condition 
nothing was said at the time. It was 
simply the unspoken evidence of his 
trust in Him from whom he learned 
his love of men. 


(Curwton, 88. 


x from a religious service near 


ALLEN | 
egational Church, Toledo, Ohio 


roused by or pity. but 
by getting the facts tothem. When 
-a/jnormal Christian knows the tacts) 


then he cares. 


- sion, feeling, effort; that is the order 

the law is good. “Out of this 
holy triad of powers there issues the 
| papsion of love for human lives.”’ 


PLACE WHERE INTEREST MUST 


BEGIN. 


t must begin with you. A cudbel | 
in this country who had escaped the 
massacre led our mission- 

meeting. One sentence he ut-— 
ced deserves to be written in fire 
n our hearts. ‘‘ You cannot mis-_ 
sion others,’’ he affirmed, ‘‘unless you 
yourselves.’ To diagnose 
your life may reveal the condition of © 
your society; that may reveal the 
condition of your church. Your | 
church may set the denomination on © 


13. The third law here begins, 
Given facts, tollowed by feeling, 
force will result. That is, action is 
the inevitable outcome. The man 
must do something to satisfy the 
the facts have aroused. Vi- 
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fire. Get on fire yourself. The flame 
will spread. This personal element 
is absolutely essential. ‘‘If my hand 
slacked,’’ said Antonio Stradivarius, 
“‘T should rob God; for while God is 
fullest good, he cannot make Antonio 
Stradivarius violins without Anto- 


3. THE SECONDARY OBJECTS OF OR- 


MISSIONARY EFFORT. 
I 


vase and endurance. If you 
have ever read ‘‘David Harum,” you 
remember how quaintly he declares 
that “‘every hoss c’n do a thing better 


’n’ spryer if he’s broke to it as a colt.”’ 


And again: “‘The’s a good many 
fast quarter hosses: them that can 
keep it) up for a full mile is scurse.’’ 


| Bg young people’s department of THE 
HoME MISSIONARY is indebted to the 
Rev. Charles W. Shelton, Secretary of the 
New York Home Missionary Society, for the 
following striking and encouraging facts: 
In one of our Home Missionary churches 
a young Swede girl, because of her conse- 
cration, has been giving $25 a month out 
of what she was able to earn as a cook to- 
ward the support of her pastor, in order 
that the Home~Missionary Society need 
not be/called upon to increase by this 


- amount their aid to that church. In one 


of our Finnish churches, another young 
woman has pledged $30 a month for the 
next year, out of a salary of $50 a month, 
toward the building of their new church. 
A few ‘years ago, one of our Swedish 
churches had gone as far.as possible in 
the building of a new church, when for 
want of funds the work was stopped.. The 
next Sabbath, just:before the communion 
service, the pastor made an appeal to his 
people for a larger sacrifice and a deeper 
consecration. The result was that seven- 
teen girls came forward and laid down on 
the communion table their bank books, 
all that they had been able to save up by 
years of hard service, as an offering for 
the Master. 


AN ENCOURAGING Young People’s Con- 
ference was held at North Woniitiery. 
Conn., September 19 and 20, and was 
attended by representatives from nine 
Congregational churches in Litchfield 
County. Timely topics were considered. 
Great credit is due to the Rev. J. L. R. 
Wyckoff for his energetic efforts in ar- 
ranging this conference. The delegates 


‘gregational Home Missionar 
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In other words, early training brings. 


ease and endurance. Whatever fa- 
cility in service, whatever capacity 
for continued toil, the splendid train- 
ing of youth can afford, this it is our 
privilege to cultivate. 

2. Effectiveness. A magazine rifle 
is better than a flint-lock musket. 
The man ‘on the firing line must 
have the best equipment. One sol- 
dier to-day is worth one hundred 
who fought at Waterloo. The dif- 
ference lies solely in their equip- 
ment. The equipment necessary in 
missionary jeffort among young peo- 
ple is ready for us to-day. The 


problem of organization can be met 


and solved: Let us face the work 
like men ner putter in the process! 


SUGGESTION AND COMMENT 


present adopted the following policy, and 
recommended it to all the societies in the 
Union for the coming fall and winter: 
1. To improve the quality of the missionary 
meetings. 2. To organize in each society 
a Missionary Committee. 3. To form a 
mission study class in each society. 


Jt 

THE Missionary Society of the Madison 
Avenue Reformed Church, New York City, 
affords a superb example of what a single 
missionary organization can do. About 
ten years ago their gifts were $61. Last 
year they contributed $923.43. This de- 
velopment is largely the result of the use 
of the pledge system and a generous use 
of stewardship literature. 


Tue first of a new and valuable series 
of Home Mission programmes, for Junior 
Christian Endeavor Societies, is in press. 


It has been prepared by Mrs. Washington ~ 


Choate and will be found very attractive, 


- suggestive and beneficial. A number suffi- 
cient to supply each attendant at Junior 


meetings with a copy will be sent on re- 
quest. 


THE children in Congregational Sunday- 
schools have it in their power to 
give great and valuable help to the Con- 
Society, 


through the Thanksgiving Offering to 


-Home missions that they are to make on 


November 29th. A full statement re- 
arding this important offering will be 
ound on the first page of this number of 
THE HomE MISSIONARY. 
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A® one who has held a.commisston from. the Home Missionary 

Society at intervals since somewhere-tn the seventies, I wish 

to join my testimony, with that of hundreds of others, to the loyalty 

of our great Society to its great trust. Years come and go and 

the management changes, but the fidelity of the Society to its work 

wae never fails. The man must hold a gtjted pen who should be able 

| to write the history of the debt of our Western churches to the 

| _ churches of the East and to the Congregational Home Mtsstonary 
Society.’’—ReEv. J. E. Storms, Lincoln, Neb. | 


| 
| 


q@ At Pocatello, Idaho, plans have 


been accepted for a fine house of wor- 


ship to be built of stone. 


q At Deadwood, 5. D., the church 
building has been improved and a 
floating debt of $700 lifted. Rev. O. 
P. Avery is pastor. 


@ Rev. R. S. Nickerson resigned 
his pastorate at Challis, Idaho, Sep- 
tember zoth and Rev. N. R. Curtis 
accepted the pastorate on the same 
day. 


@ A New church has been’ dedi- 
cated with great joy in the growing 
camp of Pearl, Idaho. Rev. W. V. 
Davis assumed the pastorate on the 


_ same day, August 3oth. | 


Y AMPA, Colorado, three years ago, 


> 


AT Vernal, Utah, a new church : 


was organized August 26th and Rev. - 


J. M. Babcock is its pastor. 


SEVERAL new towns have been © 
located on the Soo Line Extension, — 


north of Glenwood, Minn., in which | 


i 


ices. | 
| 


settlers are asking for church serv-._ 


church at Weathersford, | 


Oklahoma, 


Rey. | 
as pastor. 


THE new church building at 
Wagner, S. D., costing over $2,000, - 
was dedicated August 16th. Super- 
intendent Thrall preached the sermon — 
and raised over $200 to pay last bills. 


was considered a hard field 


for Christian work. Nothing had been done, and no one 


cared to take hold of the work. Over\a 


year ago, the Home Mis- 


stonary Society appropriated $300 for this field, and Rev. Frank . 


| has gone through the | 
of affliction and emerged purified. 
L. G. Herbert is doing a fine — | 


~ 


; 
; 

i! 


_ Fulkerson was commissioned to labor at Yampa. In twelve months 
he had a church membership of over too, a new church building 
costing nearly $3,000 and a parsonage costing nearly $1,000. 
The Church Bmiilding Society was not asked to help. Their 
prayer meetings have averaged over fifty in attendance, and the 

| people are supporting their own foreign missionary in India. 

| The church assumed selj-support at the end of the first year. Two 

| saloons have been closed for want of patronage, and the whole com- 

| plexion of Yampa Valley has been changed in a few months at 
an expense to the Home Msssionary Society of $300. 
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REVIVALS of special interest have 
reported from Art, Dundee, 


Hanceville, and several other points 


in Alabama. 
Clio, 
service in many meetings. 


at 


Rev. W. O. Self, pastor 
has rendered acceptable 
Several 


churches are planning to build new 


hous 


es of worship. 


write their names. 


|LawTon, Oklahoma, dedicated a 
fine « 


building September 27th, 


Superintendent Parker preaching the 


sermon. 
Bente, 


The pastor, Rev. C. H. 
who has been doing an heroic 
has resigned. His successor 


ios 
has not yet been chosen. 


4 


Terre 
feder 
gatic 
city, 
and 
from 


ward 
past 
was 
and 


Rev. H. H. of 
> Haute, Indiana, has ideas about 
ation of churches of the Congre- 
mal order in a single district or 
so as to secure effective counsel 
oversight as well as financial aid 
the stronger to the weaker. 


THE St.Cloud and Sauk Rapids 
ches, Minnesota, are looking for- 
| to the coming of their new 
br, Rev. E. V. Bjorklund, who 
at one time pastor at Mankato 
Kasota, but has labored of late 


years in Nebraska. 


He is not sorry 


to return to a more northern clime. 


qx fourteen days C. W. 
Bushnell, of Granite Falls, Washing- 


ton, | 


called at every house in his parish 


of th 


irty-six square miles. The miles 


have no chance to attend school. 
twelve to seventeen years of age who can netther read nor write 


constitute a difficult problem im religious education. ° 


of actual travel amounted to about 
seventy. He found 235 children of 
school age, some of the homes nine 
miles from church, and a pastoral 
visit the only opportunity for relig- 
ious teaching. 
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q@ Rev. C. F. SHELDON, of Wauko- 
mis, Oklahoma, has accepted a call to 
the church at Carrier, the seat of our 
Congregational Academy. The com- 
munity is an exceptionally fine one 
and as yet our own is the only church 
organization. The hope to 
keep out the saloon. 


()UT of eighty scholars 1n siliendalice at one of our Sunday 
Schools at Atlanta, Georgia, forty-five can neither read nor 
These children work in the cotton mills and 


Sunday School scholars from 


@ Tue church at De Witt, Neh, 


| having reached self-support, held a 


day of rejoicing Sunday, September 
2zoth. Dr. Bross was with them and 
in the evening a series of special meet- 
ings was inaugurated under the lead 
of a returned missionary. The in- 
creased salary of the pastor, Rev. 
M. J. Millard, will exceed the total 
of the church subscription and the 
home missionary grant of last year. 


@ Our church in Fruita, Okla- 
homa, under the care of Rev. C. R. 
Scafe, has been self-supporting since 
July tst. A cordial expression of 


“thanks to the Home Missionary So- 


ciety for its past help was voted by 
the people. 


@_ AN interesting feature of the 
Black Hills Association was the cele- 


bration of the twentieth anniversary 


of the Lead Church, which came to 
self-support June th. Within the 
last three years the membership has 
increased from forty to over one 
hundred. 


@ Tue Kingfisher, Oklahoma, 
church, under the lead of Dwight S. 
Bayley, is growing in all departments. 
A Men’s Club has been organized. 
This church is the home of the faculty 
of Kingfisher College and the majority 
of the students attend its services. 
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@ Ovr church at Tucson, Arizona, 
is enriched by the purchase of a pipe 
organ and by other tokens of unusual 
prosperity. .At Tombstone and Je- 
rome new parsonages have been com- 
pleted. 


q@ At Robinson, Utah, Rev. T. P. 
Gales has resigned and was succeeded 
by Rev. L. Thomsen, September 15th. 
Mr. Thomsen has been succeeded at 
Lehi by Rev. George I. Adams as 
teacher-pastor. 


AT Cedarwood, the 
church has dedicated a new house of 


worship, membership both of the — 


church and the Sunday School is in- 


creasing and the people take kindly 


to Congregational customs. 
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oft Rev. L. S. Curtps, of Seward, 


lahoma, has opened a Cradle Roll 
in his Sunday School; it has nineteen. 
‘names on it and by this means he 
mothers in 


hopes to interest some 
things. 


@ At Ranier, Oregon, the pastor, 
v. G. A. Taggart, after living: 
under a tent for three months, has 
recon-. 
pur- 


ved into a _ parsonage, 
structed from a schoolhouse, 
for this purpose. 


@ At Glenwood, Minnesota, our 
new rejoices in a new pastor, a 


n 


sonage. 


i 
4 


REV. O. A. STILLMAN, of Buffalo, Wyoming, has an out- 

station with an exceptional record. Its name ts Klondike. 

‘We have here,’’ says the pastor, ‘‘the unusual experience espe- 

cially for Wyoming, of an entire community attending preaching 
and Sunday School. We are very hopeful of Klondtke.”’ 


@ Sparks, Oklahoma, is a new 
church under the pastorate of Rev. 


Harry L. Saunders. The town is new 


on three new railroads. An Acad- 
emy to be under Congregational 
auspices has been located here. Work 
has been commenced on the building. 
Lots donated by the citizens are to 
be sold and the proceeds put into a 
building. Mr.Saunders will be only 
too glad to answer any inquiries from 
the many friends of Christian educa- 


tion. 


@ Rev. C. A. BRECK’s six months 
of service in Birmingham, Alabama, 
have resulted in making warm friends 
for him and leading a small group of 
enthusiastic Congregationalists for- 
ward to a hopeful outlook. A church 
manual has been prepared and 
printed, and a very» desirable site 
selected for a church lot. 


years. 


ing Sunday Schools for the people. 


Mr. Lewis HIitson, a senior in 


Rollins College, served the church at 
Fairhope, Alabama, during his sum- 


mer vacation, with results which have _ 
greatly improved the situation there. _ 


Fairhope is an interesting colony of 


Northern people, located on the Bay, 
about sixteen miles below Mobile. | 
A minister willing to partly support | 
himself by his own industry would | 
find the location and the climate at- _ 


tractive. 


w meeting house, and a new par-. 
These improvements have. 
been promoted by the coming of a new 
pastor, Rev. C. R. A. Blomberg. | 


Rev. Davip Leppert, of Hunt-. 
ington, Oregon, récently discovered 
a valley thirty miles long containing _ 
1,000 people who had not heard a ser- 
mon in their own valley for twenty . 
Rev. H. M. Smith, Sunday — 
School Superintendent of the State, 
and Rev. E. H. Minick, are now 
preaching in the valley and organiz-_ 
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successor. 


@_ In Indiana, where the small pro- 
portion of foreign population ‘is 
marked, we have three Congrega- 
tional churches with services partly 
or wholly in a foreign tongue. In 
Michigan City there are German and 
Scandinavian churches and Ellwood 
has a flourishing Welsh church, the 
tin plate workers’ from Wales and 
their families being there 1 in consider- 


able numbers. 


@¢ Stupent work in Minnesota has 
been more than usually satisfactory 
this year. W. R. McClane, from 


Chicago, has put Villard and Hudson | 


on a| good working basis with the 
Council Manual, made them accus- 
tomed to the yoke and in good shape 
for apermanent pastor. The Villard 


church has been repaired without and 


within. Mr. A. H. Currie, of Oberlin, 
has rallied the discouraged people at 
Lyle and laid a good foundation for 
Mr. S. R. McCarthy, 
of Hartford, was sent to Fosston, 
where he has so tactfully and wisely 


dealt with peculiar complications that 


the outlook is very encouraging. 
Messrs. Scott and Roraback, of Yale, 
labored under the direction of Pastor 
Heermance, of Mankato, in outlying 
districts for which the Mankato 
church had come to feel itself respon- 
sible. Their work was_ successful 
even to the point of embarrass- 


ment. 


q@ Rev. J. J. HULEEN, pastor of the 
Swedish Church at Spokane, Wash- 
ington, has been greatly drawn by 
the needs of his countrymen in the 
Coeur d’Alene District in northern 
Idaho, Whenever he can spare a few 


days he hies to the mining .regions . 


and holds meetings at Mullan, Burke, 
Wardner, and other points, as time 


allows. 
Hie should be reinforced. 


plished this so short a time. 


Harold 


It is too much for one man. . 
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@ Rev. W. H. Newron spent three 
months in Bear Creek District Con- 
ference, Alabama, where eleven Free 
Baptist churches have come into 
affliated relations with our fourteen 


churches, and his labors have almost 


radically changed the conditions in 
that northwestern part of the State. 
Mr. Newton’s work is of that kind 
which leaves a strong influence of 
truth behind to work after he has 
passed on. | 


| 


REV. W. C. ALLEN, living 
Washington, Indiana, supplies in ad- 
dition the churches at East Mt. Car- 
mel, Carmelsburg and Hosmer Church 
at Glezen. The distance covered ex- 
ceeds sixty miles. Carmelsburg has 
received a fine organ, the gift of Mrs. 
T. P. Sanborn of Indianapolis. At 
Washington, afternoon schoolhouse 
services have resulted in twenty-one 
conversions. 


@ Tue Yale Band ae Nebraska 
has done splendid work. during the 
summer. Mr. S. H. Buell, of the 
graduating oe. will remain at Ra- 
venna, having been called to the pas- 
torate. Mr. Judson Cross awakened 
sufficient interest in the church at 
Silver Creek to induce them to call a 
permanent pastor, Rev. M. E. Gard- 
ner. Mr. Horace F. Holton has done 
a similar age at Bertrand, and 

. Hunting at Arcadia. 
Mr. Thomas Jones did faithful service 
in the western part of the State with 


the churches of Bruell, Keystone, and 


Morning Star. Mr. David E. Thomas 
brought courage and strength to the 
yoked churches of Bruning and 
Strang. Mr. Herbert L. Mills, of the 
Senior Class, Hartford; won the 
hearts of the people in Cherry Hill 
and Parkvale, Omaha, and arrange- 
ments are already made for his ordi- 
nation. | | 


T the last communion, the church at Hood River, Oregon, re- 
cetved etght into fellowship..and declared for ‘sel }-support. 
No other church in the State, with one exception, has ever accom- 
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A Word in Season 


BY MRS. WASHINGTON CHOATE 


desire has been not infre- 
quently expressed that some 
pages in our Home MissIon- 
ARY magazine might be devoted es- 
pecially to those phases of work 
which most intimately concern our 
Woman’s Unions; some space for 
programs or interchange of fresh 
ideas or suggestions as to means and 
methods. Congregational Work cor- 
dially admits our programs each 
month, but the spaces which we can 
call our own are few. It is, therefore, 
most becoming in us, who have so 
often expressed this want to welcome 
with grateful appreciation the de- 


partment set aside for us in the fresh 


and artistic magazine, THE Home 
Missionary. - No doubt from month 
to month the articles contained in 
this department find hundreds of 
interested readers, for these articles 
have been fresh, pointed, and helpful. 
But readers must be continuously 
supplied with the written or printed 
_ word. Who among us is willing to 
write that others may read? 
We are sure that there are many 
willing hearts who hesitate because 
they feel they cannot render such a 
service acceptably. But something 
to say, easily and clearly stated, is all 
that is needed, and are there not 
many with just the talent for this 
service who are carrying it hidden in 
a napkin either because they fail to 
recognize their ability for such work 
or else hesitate to make the effort? 


Surely we ought not so frequently to: 
express the wish for just this oppor-— 


tunity for the exchange of ideas 
bearing on our work and then to ad- 
mit either lack of ideas or lack of 
talent or lack of appreciation, by 
failing to use the chance given to us. 


- Unions should do it.” 


ct 


-WOMAN’S PART 


But some one may say, ‘‘the 
Who consti- 
ute the Unions if not the busy, 
arge-hearted, clear-minded women 
ho are endeavoring to carry on our 
woman’s home missionary work in 
ah State—individuals who, hand 


in hand, are trying to save our own 
country? Therefore, response from 
the Unions must be response from 
these individuals. 


In this day of wide education of 
ind, heart and hand among women, 


ub paper, when nothing seems be- 
nd the ability of a consecrated and 
enthusiastic woman, where are those 

o will help along this line of our 
home missionary endeavor by being | 
willing to contribute to this depart- | 

nt for which we have all so earnest- 
ly longed? The word that is in your 
heart that may be helpful to others, 
that is what we want; ‘‘A word in 


season, how good it is.” 


A Vermont Experiment 


To THE EpITOR OF THE HomE MIsSIONARY: 


people are going unchurched and un- 
and the Hal because the fields are so many 


an 


ample of the plucky little Green Mountain. 


State in calling into requisition the force — 


which is lying back waiting, earnestly 


longing for an active part in God's great _ 
plan of saving the world, but restrained by - 


woman’s natural timidity from _ taking 
laces which these women in Vermont 
ave proved so efficient in filling. 


do. They may not be able to preach elo- 


quent sermons, but a quiet talk with a- 
heart in it has often proved more efiec- 
tual than learned discourses. They may 
not have the education of the seminaries; ._ 
but: a love for souls, a knowledge of the 


Bible; it may be a course of training in 


chub the pen flows so readily for the 
C 
y 


As I read of destitute places where the _ 


the laborers so few, I often ask why . 
are other States so slow to imitate the ex- ~ 


Scores of unmarried women are waiting : 
to know what the Lord would have them: 
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some Bible Institute, with plent of com- 
mon sense and willingness to endure hard- 
ness as a good soldier, are equipment most 
owerful, as has already been proved in the 
Btate where it has been tried. Why, then, 
do not other States fall in line and thus 
help on the chariot wheels so often blocked 
for want of trained men willing to fill hum- 
ble places? J. P. WASHBURN. 


ORTHFIELD, MINN. 


Commenting on the foregoing sug- 
gestion, Dr. C. H. Merrill, of Vermont, 
thus writes: 

The work of the young women in 
the State of Vermont can hardly be 
called longer an experiment, as it is 
now twelve years since it was started 
and it has passed through the vary- 


ing |experiences which every new 
movement must undergo. 


During these twelve years, forty- 
three young women have been em- 
ployed for different terms of service, 
ranging from a few months to ten 
years. At.first they were sent out 
two by two, and their stay was limited 
to few weeks. Emphasis was 
placed upon visiting from house to 
house, personal work, cottage meet- 
ings and work among the children. 
It was the design at the outset to 
reach the regions from which few if 
any come to church services. These 
young women went into the ‘‘gores”’ 


_lying between the parishes, into com- 


munities where a church building had 


-long|stood without an organization, 


Owing to sectarian strife, and into 
places where the church had died out, 
leaving a building falling to decay. 
In some of these places they accom- 
plished what seemed the impossible, 
and started churches that are now 
supplied without missionary aid. But 
as the work developed there was a 
call for them to assist the pastors in 
their! parish work and in revival serv- 
ices, and later they were in demand 
to ptepare mission churches for the 
coming of a pastor. In'some of these 
soe | the pastor did not come, so 


*satished were the people with their 


supply, and this stay was prolonged 
to years. In one case the worker is 
now jentering upon her seventh year 


of continuous service for the ‘same | 


chur¢ h. 


and demand. 


HOME MISSIONAR 


No woman has yet been ordained 
to the Congregational ministry in the 
State of Vermont, and the question 
has seldom come up. The workers 
have had a training fitting them for 
personal service rather than for 
the teaching function of the pastor. 
Most of them have been in attend- 
ance upon — Training School, at 
Northfield or Chicago; a few have 
had a other forms of mis- 
sion work early all evangelical 
churches have been represented on 


the force, which was specially the 


case at the beginning. As they have 
been put in charge of small churches, 
more care has been taken that they 
should be familiar with our polity. — 
Success has been due to a variety 
of conditions. | First of all it must 
be considered that such work is in 
accord with the divine law of supply 
ields are waiting for 
laborers, and in the female member- 
ship of our churches there is a large 
unutilized supply. For certain forms 
of Christian work women are spe--: 
cially adapted. The Vermont plan has 
simply been bringing the supply to 
the demand. Then much credit has 
been due to the especially fine class 
of workers secured. The personal 
equation enters largely into any suc- 
cess, but in this work it is indispen- 
sable. With few exceptions the 
whole force, while differing in gifts, 
training and experience, has met with 
acceptance and favor. The worker 
has been set to solve problems which 
for years defied every attempt at 
solution, until the community had 


‘settled down in hopeless despair. 


And she has often, with little counsel 
from outside, brought to it such 
loving, tactful, patient persistence of 
effort that success has crowned the 
end. Then, too, the workers have 
been loyally supported by the State. 
In very few instances have pastors 
looked upon them askance or treated 
them other than cordially. The 


Women’s Home Missionary Union 


soon asked -that the support of this 
work should be assigned to the ap- 
portionment they make for the State, 
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and of late they have met most of 
the expense, and where the workers 
have once been they have won their 
way. Quite singularly, the chief op- 
position to women taking part in 
public services has come from the 
women in the community, and in 
evangelistic services converts in many 
places have been principally among 
men. 

Others possibly can better answer 
why a similar success has not fol- 
lowed attempts in other States. The 
first condition of success mentioned 
above certainly obtains everywhere. 
The second may not have been se- 


cured in so large a degree in other 


States as in this, though in some in- 
stances successful workers have gone 
from Vermont to inaugurate work 
that has not been followed up after 
their return. Possibly it may be the 
third condition that miulitates most 
against success. A lack of cordial 
support of pastors, and endorsement 
by the leaders and officers of the mis- 
‘sionary organizations of the State will 
soon. discourage many who are de- 
sirous to make the attempt. 


Program for Woman’s Home 
Missionary Unions for No- 


vember— I exas. 


I. Singing 14 Love Ty Kingdom, 
Lord.’’ 
Scripture Reading, Cor., 

chapter. 

Monthly Report of Auxil- 
tary. 


Brief mention oj some facts tm the 
history of Texas previous to its becom- 


ing a Republic, 
5. Her contest with Mexico—Who 
were heroes? — 

6. Statehood. 
Be Geographical description of State 
and resources. 

8. State of Education and of Relt- 
gion, 

9. What C ongregationalists are do- 
in 

‘To. What other denominations have 
done. 


13th 


MISSIONARY 


II. Prayet. 


12. 


“God our native 
la nd. 


Aids to 

Mrs. H. §S. Caswell-Broad’s new 
booklet on Texas will be indispen- 
sable in preparing this subject. 
dress of Supt. Rees at Syracuse on 
Texas. ‘‘Open Doors,” a leaflet by 
the abow Washington Choate. All 


e above can be secured by apply- 


g to the Congregational Home 


Missionary 
City. 


Mifflin & Cd... 


1685 to 1892, 


Ad-. 


Society, Fourth avenue 
and Twenty-second street, New York 


A very concise and comprehensive 
‘book just out, entitled “Texas, a 
Contest of Civilization, Go 
Garrison, published by Houghton, 
should be owned by 
every Woman’s Auxiliary Library. 
J. H. Brown's ‘History of Texas, 
is a valuable book. 
Information from other denomina- 
tions can be obtained by addressing 
Mts. J. F. Pingry, Presbyterian Home 


Missionary Board, 156 Fifth avenue, - 


New York; Mrs. 


D. L. Williams, 
Secretary of the Methodist Woman's 


Home Missionary Society, Delaware, - 


Ohio; Miss Mary C. Reynolds, Secre- 
Woman’s Baptist Home Mis-. 
sionary Society, 510 Tremont street, 


Boston, Mass. 


As this is Thanksgiving month the. 


closing may 


national. | 


“God bless our native land! 
Firm may she ever stand, 


When the wild tempest rage. 
_ Ruler of wind and wave, 

Do thou our country save 
By Thy ie might.”’ 


Through storm and night! aa 


On Highly Finished Ivory and Dark Ground 
' Cards. All with silk cord to hang, 25c per 
doz. to 75c each. Send for 32-pp. 

Catalog describing 60 series. 


GOSPEL PUBLISHING HOUSE 
54 West Twenty-Second Street, New York City 


TEXT CARDS 


FOR HOME DECORATION - 


When writing to advertisers mention The Home Missionary 
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APPOINTMENTS 


| 
| 
| 
) Not in commission last year. 


Allir 6M. M. E., Rogers, Ark. 

Bent Frank , Edmonds, Wash.; Bjorklund, 
Ernest | Sauk Rapids, Minn.; “Bowen, red., 
Cleburn, Texas: Butler, G. S., General Missionary 


in Ga. 

bers, James A., Edmore and Lawton, No. 
Dak.; Cook, Ha B., Parkfield and San Miguel, 
So. Call; Cunni ham, Robert, A., Marietta and 
Nassau, Minn. 

Davis, Travis, Sliepherd, Ga.; Davis, W. V. 
Pearl, Idaho; Du Bois, Charles M., Menokin and 
Logan, No. Dak. 

Ebert, William D., Blosburg, Pa. 

Hanson, Walter Cleveland, and 
Canadian Settlement, No. Dak.; Herbe i 
Weatherford, Okla.; Herbert, Ss. Okla” 
Hinkley, Mrs. Abbie ie Worthing, ‘So. Dak. 

Jones, Harry H., Atlanta, Ga. 

Mills, Herbert &e Omaha, Neb.; Moore, John W.., 
Wheatland, Wyo. 

Oldfield, 'W. J., Clark, So. Dak. 

Parsons, E. Dudley, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Read, James L., ittleton, Colo.; Roehtig, Otto, 
Alliance, Neb. ; Roroback, Albert E., Mankato, 

inn 


Ga.: Smith, William, St. Louis, Mo. 

Thompson, Joseph B., Henry and Brantford, 
So. Dak. 

Vernon, Daniel E., Clinttaroy, Wash. 

Washington, Alonzo G., Appleton, Minn.; Wood- 
cock, Albert C., Cass Lake, Minn. 


| RE-COMMISSIONED. 


Adams, Clinton B., Philadelphia, Pa.; ; Arnold, 
William \A., Washougal, Wash.; Atcheson, William 
; Tekoa, "Wash.: Axtell, Archie G., Trenton, Neb. 
‘Babeock, Joel 1M., V Vernal, Utah; Benedict, Arthur 
Tombstone, Ariz.: Bente, Christopher H., Law- 
ton, Okla.; Bickers, William H., Willow Springs, 
Mo.; Blomquist, Charles F., Bagley, Minn.; 
Stephen O., Tryon, ‘Bushell , Richard, 
Diamond, Wash. 

Camfield, Lewis E., Academy, So. Dak.; Cham 
lin, Oliver P., Fertile, Minn.; Chapman, Richard 
Gettysburg, So. Dak.; Crater eorge W., Wash- h- 
tucna, Wash.; Cri8t, William ie Kensal, No. Dak.; 
Davies, James, Weesington Springs and. Lane, So. 

ak.; Davis, Daniel West Palm Beach, Ga.; 
Dent, Thomas J., Aberdeen, So. Dak. ; Dickson, 
John W., Park City, Minn.; Dyke, Thomas, Mel- 
ville and "Edmunds, No. Dak. 

Edgar, E. H., Flagler, Colo.; Ellis, John T., 
Pan Neb.; Evans, Thomas, Brewster, Neb. 

Fairbanks, ‘Charles C. Dawson, No. Dak.;: Fran- 
eis, Henry, "Minneha, Okla. ; Frazer, Charles W., 


Jens, Jamestown, N. Y. 


AND RECEIPTS 


APPOINTMENTS 


September 1903 


Galea, T. P., Robinson, Utah; Gisiints, Philo, 


_ Bowdle, So. Dak.; Grob, Gottfried, Sutton and 


Simmit, Idaho; Hullinger, 
Frank Galotisdo City, Colo 

Isaacs, William J., Spencer, Neb. 

James, Bartlett B., Baltimore, Md.; Jefferies, 
John, Minersville, Neb.; Jevne, Charles Ai. Buchanan 
and Pingree, No. Dak.; Jewett, Geor e O., Gage, 
Okla.; Jones, John E.,  Willston, No. ak.: Jones 
J. Lewis, Ione, Ore.; Josephson, General 
wid in Minn. 

Kershaw, Charles H., Va.; 
N., San Jacinto, Cal.; "King, C eadow, 
Stone, Mountain, Braswell and wk, Ga. 

Lind, N. J., General Missionary in No. Dak.; 
Loomis, Eli R., Olympia, Wash. 

M cConaughy, Fr Deer Park, Wash.; Minich, 
D. H., Malheur, Ironside and Bri righton, Ore.; . Moore, 
Mark 'E., Letcher, So. Dak.; Mueller, Rudolph C., 
Medina, N. Dak. 

Nellor, reg H., Guernsey and. Torrington, 
Wyo.; Newton, H E. Atlanta, Winder, Gilmore 
‘Stilesboro, Ga.; : ‘Noyce, George T., Wilcox, 


Olsen, Severt, Peebles, No. Dak.; Owen, Edward 


Scott, Evan W., Mankato, Minn.; Scott, James P., Willow Creek, 
F.., Anadarko, Okia.; Smith, George A., Atlanta, 


P arks, William U. U., Spearfish, S So. Dak.; Pederson, 

David J. Spring-_ 
field, So. Dak.; Peters, John, B tae gg Minn.; Phillips, 
Charles amestown, N Dak. : Pierce, Robert S., 
Urbana, Ni eb.; Pile, Fane, Upland and Cam bell, 
Neb.; Powell, James B., Renville, No. Dak.; Pres- 
ton, Charles W., Thedford, Neb.; Pringle, W. A. 
W yndemere and Dexter, No. Dak. 

Quattlebaum, Wilkes H., Rochelle, Ga. 

Kaab, Irving ico Ot Wayne, Ind.; Ray, George 
W., Ft. ‘Worth, Texas. 

Sahlstrom, Lars A., St. Paul, Minn.; Schaerer 
John, Curtiss, Wis. ; Searles, George a Belview an 
Seaforth, Minn.; Shuman, H Burwell, Neb.; 
Sinnett,. "Charles N. Hartley, eb.; Smith, 
General Missionary “Work in Ok la.; "Smith Edward 
L., Myron and Cresbard, So. Dak.; Smith, Frank N., 
Tintah, Minn.; Snow, Walter A., Minneapolis, 
mee Stewart, Jesse B., Dawson, Ga. ; Swain, 

Carl Zi Sauk uk Rapids and Cable, Minn.; Swanson, 
age E., Lincoln, Neb.; Swartout, E. P., Lebanon, 

Ta <a Herbert J., Lake Park, Minn.;. Thomp- 
son, Thomas, Wagner, So. Dak.: Tillman, William 
H., Americus, Ga.; Torrens, D. J., Mt. Carmel, Pa.; 

er, Leonard A., Hennessey, Okla. 

vV Vogel, Albert H., "South Milwaukee, Wis. 

Walton, James A., Velva, No. Dak.; Watt, James, 
Glen Ullin, No. Dak.: Welles, Simeon B., Havana, 
fa ga and Teewaukon, No. Dak.; White, Bh 

ite Oaks, New Mex.: Wilkinson, William A., 
Minn.; Williams, E. M., Hermosa, 
So. Dak.; Williams, John M., Colville, Wash.; 


Guanajay, Cuba; Philip O., Beechw d 
RECEIPTS 


For account of receipts by Societies, 


see page 
MAINE—$306.40 
Maine Miss. al by W. P. Hubbard, Treas., 250; 
Biddeford, 2nd, 13. 06; Castine, Jr. C. E., a 34; 
Kennebunkport, So. Ch., 8; Ist, 3; Saco, ist, 31. 


—$1,216.76; of which legacies, 


September, 1903 


C. E., 10; Claremont, 35; rances- 
pri f H. A: Downes, 100; Hollis, Estate 
of M 1,046; Milford, Estate of A. 
25.76. 


VERMONT—$666.75; of which legacy, $600 ie 
Woman’s H. M . Union, M Thompson, 
Treas. A Friend, “from N 18: Mrs 
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2; Greensboro 5.25: Highgate, 
Manchester, 9.16; Johnsbury, So. C. E., 
10; Westminster, C. West, 


oo 9.96; Springfiela, ‘ahi of F. Parks, 


MASSACHUSETTS—$2, 602.20; of which legacies, - 


$2,46 


Mass. onic Miss. Soc., by Rev. E. B. Palmer, 


Treas. By request of donors, for Salary Fund, 2.27; 
Chelsea,. 3rd, 14.97; East Weymouth, ist, 18; 
Granby, Estate of S. M. Cook, 1,000; Haverhill, 
Estate of J. H. Carleton, 500; Haydenville, 9. = 4 
Monterey, 1; Northampton, Doreas Soc. 

Pittsfield, "Estate of Mary E. 967.56; 
field, 12. | 


Woman’s H. M. Ladlene|, 3 Miss L. D. White, Treas. 
For Salary Fund, 2. | 


| 

RHODE ISLAND—$11.28. | 

_* East Providence, Armington’s Sr. C. E,, 
2.30; Ne C. E., 3.98; Riverpoint, a birthday memo- 


rial, 

cOnNigcTICUT—s7, 632. 23: of which legacies, 
$5,959 

Miss. Soc. a ‘Conn., by Rev. J. '§. Ives, 550. 
Bristol, 1st, Salary Fund, 16.69; Darien, 51; Ea 
Haven, 37. 50; Enfield, Estate of Catherine Kings 
bury, 246.75; Franklin, 1 .83; Greenwich, Stillso 
Benev. Soc., to const. Rev. G. F. Ekins, G. A. Mer 
ritt, Mrs. Mead, Mrs. S. Mead, Mrs. S. A. 
Mosher, a R. Bridge and Mrs. R. 7. Root oi 
L. M.’s Groton, 8. S8., 3; Groton, ‘‘S. H. A 
10; aartford, Estate of Mary C. Bemis, 5,662. 80: 
Middleb » 24.12; New Britain, S. S. of the South, 

New Haven, Ladies’ H. M. S., Ist Ch. of Christ, 

137. 50; New Haven, United C S. S., 40; Norwich, 
Park, 84; Old Lyme, 37.92; Glover, 
W. B. H. M., 11; Somers, Estate of A. Tel 


50; Stratford, 14: West Hartford, Mrs. | 
| 
Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. W. W. Jacobs, Trea = 


| eee 


cott, 20. 
Wallingford, Ladies’ Benev. Soc., 25; Woodbridg 
Golden Rule Band, 3. 


NEW YORK—$290.37. 

Albany, L. Learned, 50; Aqueboque, 7; 
T. Adams, 5 * Ch. 2.49; Brandon, 1.35; East Bloom 
field, 1st, 11. ‘95; Hopkinton, 12; Middletown, a fe 
boys in Miss Rhodes’ S. S. class “" the Ist, 5; Ne 
Lebanon, 7.36; New York City, M. S. Hardy : ri 
Rockaway Beach, Ist, 8.14; aes Point, C. 
Schenectady, 14. 47: Warsaw, 10.61. 


a s H. M. Union, Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Treas. 


Chandlers’ Valley, 2. 82: Coaldale, 2nd, 3; Har- 
ford, 13.74; Neath, 6; Spring Creek, 3.50; Warren, 
Bethlehem ’Swedish, 3.50. 
GEORGIA—$10. 

Columbus, 1st, 4; Ft. Valley, ist, 5; Wiliford, 
Rev. W. H 
ALABAMA—$7.4 

Received 
Birmingham, 10. 
LOUISIANA—$15. 

Hammond, 12. 02: ie and Vinton, 3.50. 
FLORIDA—#2.71. 


Bonifay, Potolo and Westville, 1.25; Tangerine, 


1.46. 
TEXAS—$16.25. 

Denison, Ist, 10: Tyler, Ist, 6.25. 
INDIAN TE TERRITORY—$7. 

inita 


OKL LAHOMA—-$12. 30. 


Received by R Lange, ‘; 
fisher, 5: Ta “agg 6a G. ge Sparks, 5.25; King 
TENNESS 


EE—$8.17. 


4 Missionary Union, Mrs. J. C. Napier, 


Cooley, 1:33; 


OHIO—$10.00. 
Bellevue, Mrs. on E. Boive, 10. 
ayson, carborou 100; Rockford, 
J. W. Briggs, 5. 
MISSOURI—$10.00. 
§t. Louis, 10. 
WISCONSIN—$38. 20. 
City Point and Grand Rapids, Scands., 1.50; Clin- 
tonville and Navarino, Scands., 6.70. 


Sod , by J. H. Merrill, 
y erril T 
MINNESOTA-_$1 077, 36. a, 
Backus, .90; Aitkin, 4.48; Fosston, 1.67: Han- 


_cock, 5.11; Koochiching, 4.25; Marietta, 4; Na assau, 


3.75: Minneapolis, Lowry Hill, 21. 30; St. Cloud, 


W. T. Clark, 5; St. Paul, Pacific, 7.01; St. Paul, - 
5 


People’s German, 5; 50; Winona, 
Seand., 1; Worthington, 8.71; Received by Rev. 
G. errill, D. es Minneapolis, Pilgrim, 72.47 ; 
Plymouth, 46.87. 


Wabasha, 


~ Woman’s H. M. Union Mrs. A. W. Norton, Treas, 
Alexandria, S. S., 3.20; Anoka, 7.50; Austin, 19.63; 
Big Lake, 5; Cannon Falls, 5; Cottage Grove, 15; 


Cream, 4.50; Crookston, 5; Dawson, 10; Duluth, — 


Pilgrim, 24. 50; Edgerton, 5; Faribault, 82. "25; Fair- 
ont, 3.45; Fergus Falls, 10.75; Fraser, 4: Bae 
orn, 6; Glencoe, 10; Glenwood, 9; Jr. C| E 2: 
Grand Meadow, 2.50; Hawley, 4. 75; Hutchinson, 
C. E., 10; Little Falls, 15; Marshall, 21. 70; Minne- 
apolis, Como . Ave., 15; L. Hollister 5: Vine, 7.44; 
Jr. C. E., Open Door, Gk .05; Fremont Ave., 6; 
First, 17. 12.05; Oak Park; 
5; 5th Ave., 10; ped E., 10. 55: Plymouth, 
100; Lowry Hill, 30; Park ‘Ave., 11. 22: St. Louis 
Park, 10; Moorhead, 5; Morris, 14.95: 8. S., 3.40; 

E., 4.65: New Ulm, 1. 37; 
Rapids, 10; Plainview, 6; St. Paul, Plymouth, 20.62; 
Pacific, 7. 50: Merriam Park, Olivet, 10; St. Anthony. 


Sg 15; Park, 12.25; Sauk Centre, 8. 03: Sherburn, 


ville, 5: ; Waseca, 10.60: 
Winona, 1st, 45; Worthington 36.01; 1.75: 
Zumbrota, 20.28: 5. 8. S., 7.35. 


KANSAS—$2.00. | 

Westmoreland, C. E., 
NEBRASKA—$405. which legacy, $347.63. 

Avoca, Ist, 7.50: Crete, German, 3.20; Farnam 
and Stockville, 5. 64: Grand Island, Lincoln, 
Salem, 4: Lincoln, Swedish, 2; Pickrell, 
C. E., 2.25; Sargent, 7.33; Wahoo, 14; Wallace, 
Weeping ater, Estate of ‘Eugene Day, | 


347.63. 

NORTH DAKOTA—$34.59. | 
Received by Rev. M. E. Sree. D.D.: Glen 

Ullin, Ebenezer, German, 20.47: Menoken and | 

Logan, 1.62; Sanborn, 12.50. 3 

SOUTH DAKOTA—$3838. 73. 


Received by Rev. W. H. Thrall: Vilas, S. S., 9.55; , 


Aberdeen, 4.11; Albee, 17; Revillo, 
Bonesteel, Clear Lake, 5. 81; vatee Hen 
Drakola, 2. 5b. Lake Preston, 2. 50: Lesterville, berg 
4.26; Mitchell, 10; Valley Springs, 8; Wessington 
Springs, Beulah, 2. 

COLORADO—$47. 05. 

Received by Rev, H. Sanderson: Red Cliff, 

Junior C. E., 6.35; Beulah, Mrs. G. Johnston, 


Collbran, 1st, 3.10; Craig, Ist, 13. ees Denver, Villa _ 


Park, 6; Platt Valley, 4.30. 
CALIFORNIA—$33 
Compton, Ist, Paso de Robles, Plymouth, 
r 


2.25; Los Angeles, Olivet, 22.30; Brooklyn 


Cedar Mills, German, 7.50; tise 11.79. 


Woman’s H. M Thales: Mrs. C. F. Clapp, Tieiiie 
.36; Dora, Mrs. 10; Forest Grove, | 


WASHINGTON—$25.00 
Seattle, Index, 5; Sylvan, list. 8; Washougal 
Bethel, 12. 


Northfield, 50; Pelican — 
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ess expense.........'.17.00 
NEW JERSEY—$38.08. 
Dover, Bethlehem Swedish, 1.58; East Orange, i 
Swedish Free, 2.50; Little Ferry, German, 6; River 
Edge, Ist, 28. 
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eh SEPTEMBER RECEIPTS. NEW YORK HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
$4,293.64 Receipts in August and September. 
ae 10,546.50 Clayton S. Fitch, Treasurer, New York. 
ae $14,840.14 Brooklyn, Manhattan Terrace, 5; ree 9.75; 
707.28  Lincklean, 3.03; Middletown, North, Moriah, 
83.37 Estate Mrs. Cyrenus by B. L. Exr., 
10; Roscoe, a friend, 2; Sale of offiee screen, 3. 
ag | $15,642 44 OHIO HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
ti | | Receipts 1903. | 
Ss. ev. J. raser, lreasurer. | 
AUXILIARY. STATE RECEIPT Andover, MeCle and. Brighton, 31; 
Bi, Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. New London, 17.60; Oberlin, Ist, 74. 69; Paines- 
eit? Abington, Ist, 7; Ambherst, 2nd, 10; Andover, a _ ville, Union, 2 - Richfield, 5; Rock Creek, 12; Sharon, 
A friend, ‘‘R,” 40; Ashfield, 31.73; Belmont, Waverly, Pennsylvania, Ch. and S. 8., 5.50: ‘Steubenville, 
ie 5: Boston, Italian, 10; Brimfield, Hubbard, N. S., 21.70; Sullivan, 10; “Sylvania, 2.50. 
a. Est. of, 50; Brookfield Conference, 9. 153 Burling- 
ton (addl.), 1.25; mbridge, me arle- 
mont, East, Chicopee, ist, (addi, 3; Co. OHIO WOMAN'S HOME 
hasset, Beechwood, 5; Dighton, Segreganset, W. M.S.’ 5; Charlestown, W. B., 
Noyes, Rev. F. J., 1; Dunstable, C. E. Soc., ¢ 
Cincinnati, Walnut Hills, W. M. S., “Giatidon, 
5; Easton, Center, Fuller, Rev. A. 4; Finns, W. M. S., 1.70: Cleveland, Pilgrim, W Dark 
25.28; Fitchburg, Davis, Miss B. 5; Gard- WwW. M.S.” 2: 25:' Fre dericksburg W.MS8 
ner, Ist, 120; Gloucester, West (Taft 40; L.. Greenwich, MS. 
Hanson, ©. Soc., Holbrook, Winthrop, Oak Grove B., 2.55: Nelson 
Hae 11.04; Hyde Park, Blue Hill Evan. Soc., 8.50; 9. New London, W. M. 8.. Springfield, 
Lawrence, Swedes, 4.40; 650; Man.  C. E., 5; Toledo, Washington St., 
ciation, alden, Map wede, 6.50; 
chester, 24.30; Marion, a friend, 25; Melrose, Central. E., U.. 5 W. 5; ‘West 
4.75; Mulfor orwegians, ord, ls | 
\ Uae to const. Mrs. Harriette E. Carpenter, L. M., 30; FOR SLAVIC WORK. 
Pepperell, 17.21; Pittsfield, ist, 38.61; French 'Mis- Ohio Woman’s Home Union. 
2 fe sion, 10; Pl lymouth, Italians, 46. 50: Pilgrimage, Unionville, S. S., 7. 
turing, 2.555 Quincy, He Hough’s Neck, 18.31; Reading, 7.00 
Dwight, und, Income of, 127. 50; Spring- 
rin., e rt oO ev 
special, 55; West Boylston, ist, 6.90; West Stock: MICHIGAN, HOME MISSIONARY, SOCIETY. 
oe bridge, Center, 5; Village, 14; Whitcomb, D., Fund, ae ™ Reed ts in July, August and "September | 
Income of, 37.50; inchester, Ist, Pastor and 
fe ii? twood, 2.75; Baldwin, 2.89; 
Deacons (D. N. Skilling’s 97.50; Worces- ey, De Cannon. 
ie tt | ter, Piedmont, 25; Union, Bible School, 17.69. Carmel, 4; i,” 2.83 ; Detroit, 1st, 100; Drummond, 
| Woman's Home Missionary Association, by Miss S.. 30; East Pars, chimore tport, 25; Ells 
lamo, 1.93; Kalkaska, Kalkaska, Jr. C. EF. 
Falmouth, Waquoit, gift, 13; Grant towards 4; Kettle’ District, 1857 Meruil, 
salary and expenses of Miss Mary Osinek, 40.25; 
Michigan Center, 2: Muskegon, Highland Park 8. 2 
- Fie Grant towards salary of Mrs. E. May, 35. 1.83: Northport,’ 18; livet, 18.25: Owosso, 
Home| Mise nary, 1.00. Total W. ‘és, OG. 5.70; Redridge, 11.55; Royal Oak, 1.34; 
anderbilt, e Roc olver- 
jek tt THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT. ine, 6.46; A Friend, 25: Michillinda "Resorters, 8.75: 
Interest, 75; W. H. M. U., by Mrs. E. F. Grabill, 
Te Bristol, Swedish, 3; Canaan, Pilgrim, 35.15: Treas., 558. 22. ae $933.08 
ab Columbia, 12.99; for C. H. M. S., 12.99; Glaston- 
ors bury, Ist, for C. H. M. S., 432.37; ‘Guilford, Ist, 45; DONATIONS OF CLOTHING, ETC. 
ie ae Hartford, Talcott St.. 5; Higganum, 11; Middle- Reported at the National Office in July, August and 
ie town, | ist, 40.64; Milton, 11.25; Nepaug, Church September, 1903. 
and C, 15; New Haven, Swedish Emanuel, 10; Bloomfield, Conn., barrel, 62. 35; 
4 HE North Stamford, 11.25; Ridgefield, 1st. 21. 01; Stony Missionary Circle, box, 70; Hollis, N. dies! 
ol Creek, M. K. Northam, Personal, 2; Suffield, 25.46; we and Charitable Soc., barrel, 86; y Sonne 
05; Westbrook, 9: West Suffield, 51.39; | Missionary Soc., harrel, 32: South Coventry, 
ae Wes oodstock, 13.86; Woodstock, Swedish, 3.25. Soa Ladies’ Soc., barrel, 103: Torrington, Co Conn., 
$788.66 L. A. S., barrel, 26.48: Walton, N M.S., 
M. S. ..48343.30 of ist, barrel, 56.75; Warsaw, N. Y., Ladies’ Soc.. 
445.36 hox, 90; White Plains, N. Y., L. "A. S., barrel, 
| 
| 
| 
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WOMAN’S STATE HOME MISSIONARY 
ORGANIZATIONS 


- OFFICERS 


1. NEW HAMPSHIRE. Female Cent Institution, 
organized August, 1804; and Home Missionary 
- Union, organized June, 1890. President, Mrs. James 
Minot, Concord. Secretary, Mrs. M. W. Nims, 5 
Blake St., Concord. Treasurer, Miss Annie A 
McFarland, 196 N. Main St., Concord. 
MINNESOT 


2. A. Woman’s Home sve? 
Union, organized September, 1872. President. Miss . 


Secretary, Mrs. E. R. Shepard, 2931 Portland Ave., 
nepone Treasurer, Mrs. A. W. Norton, North- 
field. | 
3. ALABAMA. Missionary Union, 
organized March, .1877; reorganized April, 1 
President, Mrs. M. A. Dillard, Selma; Secre 
Mrs. E. Guy Snell, Talladega; Treasurer, Mrs. A. 
Horney, 425 Margaret Ave., Smithfield, Birming- 


4. MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE ISLAND. 
While the W. H. M. appears in the above list as 
a State body for Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
it has certain auxiliariés elsewhere. Woman’s Home 
Missionary Association February, 1880. 
President, Mrs. Wm. H. B odgett, 645 Centre St., 
Newton, Mass.; Secretary, Miss L. L. Sherman, 607 
Congregational House, Boston; Treasurer, Miss 
Lizzie D. White, 607 Congregational House, Boston. 

5s. MAINE. Woman’s Missionary Auziliary, or- 

anized June, 1880. President, Mrs. Katherine B. 

wis, S. Berwick; Secretary. Mrs. Emma C. Water- 
man, Gorham; Treasurer, Mrs. Helen W. Hubbard, 
79 Pine St., 

6. MICHIGAN. Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union, organized May, 1881. President, Mrs. C. R. 
Wilson, 65 Frederick Ave., Detroit; Cor. Secretary, 
Mrs. Percy Gaines, 298 Hudson Ave., Detroit; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. E. F. Grabill, Greenville. 

7. KANSAS. Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 
organized October, 1881. President, Mrs. 3. 

uild, Bern; Secretary, Mrs. Emma E. Johnston, 
1323 W. 15th St., Topeka; Treasurer, Mrs. W. A. 
Sloo, 1112 W. 13th St., opeka. | 

8. OHIO. Woman’s Home Missionary Union, or- 

ized May, 1882. President, Mrs. A. E. Thomson, 
313 St., Lorain; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Mrs. G. B. Brown, 2116 Warren St., Toledo. _ 

9. NEW YORK. Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union, organized October, 1883. President, Mrs. 
William Kincaid, 483 Greene Ave., Brooklyn; Sec- 
retary, Mrs. William Spalding, 1005 Harrison St., 
Syracuse; Treasurer, Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, 153 Decat 
St., Brooklyn. 

10. WISCONSIN. Woman’s Home M ox: 


Catharine W. Nichols, 230 EK. 9th St., St. Ave. 


Union, organized October, 1883. President, Mrs. 
E. G. Updike, Madison; a Mrs. A. 
Wright, Madison: Treasurer, Mrs. Jefferson Greg 
Wauwatosa. 
11. NORTH DAKOTA, '‘Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary Union, organized November, 1883. President, 
Mrs. E. H. Stickney, Fargo; Secretary, Mrs. Silas 
Degaett, Harwood; Treasurer, Mrs. J. M. Fisher, 
argo. 
12. OREGON. Woman’s Home Missionary’Union, 
organized July, 1884. President, Mrs. F. Eggert, 
obart-Curtis, Portland; Cor. Secretary, Mrs. D. D. 
lark, 388 Fifth St., Portland; Treasurer, Mrs. C. F. 
lapp, Forest Grove. 
13. WASHINGTON. Including Northern Idaho 
oman’s Home Missionary Union, organized July, 
met reorganized June, 1889.° President, Mrs. W, 


Wheeler, 424 South K St., Tacoma; Secretary 
Mrs. Herbert S. Gregory, Spanaway; Treasurer 
L. Smith, 520 Boylston Ave., N 

e. 

14. SOUTH DAKOTA. Woman’s Home_Mission- 
ary Union, organized 1884. President, 
Mrs. T. J. Woodcock, Elk Point; Secre » Mrs, 


Carl Anderson, Elk Point; Treasurer, Mrs. A. Loomis, 
Redfield. Black Hills Distri 
Rapid City. 


trict, Mrs. J. B. Gossage. 


15. CONNECTICUT. Woman’s- Congregational 
Home M Union of Connecticut, organized 
January, 1885. esident, Mrs. Washington Choate, 
Greenwich; Secretary, Mrs. C. T. Millard, 36 Lewis 
St., Hartford; Treasurer, Mrs. W. W. Jacobs, 530 
Farmington Ave., Hartford. 

16. SSOURI. Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union, organized May, 1885. President, Mrs. C. rf 
Patton, 3707 Westminster Place, St. Louis; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. E. H. Bradbury, 3404 Morgan St., St, 
Louis; Treasurer, Mrs. A. J. Steele, 2825 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis. 

17. ILLINOIS. Woman’s Home Missionary Union, — 
organized May, 1885. President, Mrs. Sydney Strong 
234 N. Elmwood Ave., Oak Park; Secretary, Mrs. 
‘A. O. Whitcomb, 463 Irving Ave., Chicago; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Mary S. Booth, 34 S. Wood St., Chicago. 
_ 18. IOWA. Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 
organized June, 1886. President, Mrs. D. F. Bradley 
Grinnell; Secretary, Mrs. H. K. Edson, Grinnell; 
Treasurer, Miss Fanny Bailey, 1800 Seventh St., 
‘Des Moines. | 

19. NORTHERN CALIFORNIA. Woman’s Home 
Missionary Union, organized June, 1887. President 
Mrs. F. B. Perkins, 600 Seventeenth St., Oakland; 
Secre » Mrs. E. 8. Williams, rng Treasurer, 
Mrs. J. M. Haven, 1329 Harrison St., Oakland. 

20. NEBRASKA, Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union, organized November, 1887. President, Mrs, 
M. A. Bullock, 635 N. 25th St., Lincoln; Secretary, 
Mrs. H. Bross, St., Lincoln; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Charlotte J. Hall, 2322 Vine St., Lincoln. 

21. FLORIDA. Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 
organized February, 1888. President, Mrs. S. F. 
Gale, Jacksonville; Secretary, Mrs. W..H. Edmond- 
son, Treasurer, Mrs. A. W. Butler, Or- 
mond. 

22. INDIANA, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 
organized May, 1888. President, Mrs. L. A. Hascall, 
East iange Secretary, Miss Annie M. Smith, 107 
N. Third St., Elkhart; Treasurer, ‘Mrs. Anna D. 
Davis, 1608 Bellefontaine St., Indianapolis. | 

23. SOUTHERN: CALIFORNIA. Woman’s Home 
Missionary’,Union, organized May 1888. President; 
Mrs. Warren F. Day, 949 S. Hill St., Los Angeles; 


Secretary, Mrs. Kate G. Robertson, Mentone Treas- 


urer, Mrs. Katharine Barnes, Pasadena. £ 
24. VERMONT. Woman’s Home _ Missionary 
Union, organized June, 1888. President, Mrs. Re- 
becca P. Fairbanks, St. Johnsbury; Secretary, Mrs. — 
C. L. Smith, 159 Pine St., Burlington; Treasurer, 
Mrs. C. H. Thompson, Brattleboro. ttt 
25. COLORADO.  Woman’s _Home Missionary 
Union, organized October, 1888. President, Mrs. 
EK. F. A. Drake, 518 Mack Block, Denver; Secretary, 
Mrs. Addison Blanchard, 3023 Downing Ave.,Den- 
ver; Treasurer, Miss I. M. Strong, 3127 Humboldt — 
St., Denver. | | 
26. WYOMING. Woman’s Missionary Union, 
anized October, 1888; reorganized December, 1892. — 
esident, Mrs. J. A. Riner, Cheyenne; Secretary, 
Mrs. W. L. Whipple, Cheyenne; Treasurer, Miss: | 
Edith McCrum, 423 E. 17th St., Cheyenne. _ | 
27. GEORGIA. Woman’s Missionary Union, or- 
ganized November, 1888; new organization October, 
1898. President, Mrs. H. H. Proctor, Atlanta; — 
Secretary, Miss Jennie Curtis, McIntosh; Treasurer, 
Mrs. H.-T. Johnson, Rutland. - 
29. LOUISIANA. Woman’s . Mission Union, | 
organized April, 1889. President, Mrs. St. 
Hitchcock, 2436 Canal St.,.New Orleans; Secretary, | 
Mrs. A. L. DeMond, 222 8. Roman St., New Orleans; | 
Treasurer, Miss Mary L. Rogers, 2436 Canal St., | 
New Orleans. | : 
30. ARKANSAS, KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE. 
Woman’s Missionary Union of the Tennessee Asso- 
ciation, organized April, 1889. President, Mrs. G. W. 
Moore, 936 N. Addison <Ave., Nashville, Tenn.; 
Secretary, Mrs. J. E. Smith, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Treasurer, Mrs, J. C, Napier, Nashville. 3 
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. NORTH CAROLINA. Woman’s Missionary 
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Greensboro; Treasurer, Miss M. E. Newton, Merrifield, Falls Church, Va 


4 


incoln Academy, King’s Mountain. 37. UTAH. Including Southern Idaho. Woman’s 
| 32. TEXAS. oman’s Home Missionary Union M nh eo Pal nion, organized May, 1891. President 
organized March, 1890. Secretary, Mrs. Donald Mrs. C. T. Hemphill 


Hinckley, Dallas; Treasurer, Mrs. A. Geen, Dallas. Mrs. L. E. Hall, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
33. MONTANA. Woman’s Home Miussiona Miss Anna Baker, Salt Lake City, Utah; Treasurer 


Union, organized May, 1890. President, Mrs. V. F. for Idaho, Mrs. G. W. Derr, Pocatello, Idaho. 


~ 


*& 


35. OKLAHOMA. Woman’s Missionary Union, j 
organized October, 1890. President, Mrs. O. W. Treasurer, Miss ay Clow, : 
XICO. Woman’s Missionary Un 


per 


~ 


Clark, Livingston; Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. 38. IN DIAN TERRITORY. Woman’s Missionary 
W.S. Bell, 611 Spruce St,, Helena. : Union, organized April, 1892. President, Mrs. John 
PENNSYLVANIA. Woman’s Missionary Union, Vinita; Secretary, Mrs. Fayette Hurd, 
1ized June, 1890. President, Mrs. C. F. Yennie, Vinita; Tre Vi 


asurer, Mrs. R. M. Swain, 


ized March, 1891. President, Mrs. Amory H. Brad- 
ion, organized October, 1889. President, Mrs. ford, mag pooe-pggt Secretary, Miss A. H. Bissell, 289 


E. W. Stratton, Candor; Secretary, Mrs. W. D. New- Orange Road, Montclair; Treasurer, Mrs. G. A. L. 


, salt Lake City, Utah; Secretary, 


inita. 


Secretary, Mrs. C. W. Waid, Ridgway; 39. NEVADA. Woman’s Missionary Union, or- 


= October, 1892. (President, Mrs. L, J. 
no; 


eno. 
edford; Secretary, Mrs. C. M. Terhune, 40. NEW ME 


Secretary, Miss Mangere N. Magill, Reno: 


o; Treasurer, Mrs. Cora Worrell, Pond Creek. organized November, 1892. President, Mrs. Co 


EW JERSEY. Including District of Colum- W. Sloan, Gallup; Secretary, Mrs. H 


Marvland and Virginia.: oman’s Home Mis- Albuquerque; Treasurer, Miss Louise S. Winston, 


ry Union of the New Jersey Association, organ- Albuquerque. 
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VOLUME that promises to be of great value to all Christian 

- workers ts announced for publication by Dodd, Mead & Co., 
372 Fijth Avenue, New. York City, on November Ist. The title 
ts ‘‘Modern Methods in Sunday School Work; the New Evangel- 
ism.”’ The volume is decidedly practical in tts aim, and deals 
with the underlying principles of Sunday School work tn the light 
of the latest educational ideals. It brings to view the results of 
approved methods. Among the chapter headings are the follow- 
ing: ‘‘Ways of Awakening interest in Bible Study; ‘‘Ways 
of Securing Regular and Punctual Attendance;’’ ‘Adult Young 
Men and Young Women’s Bible Classes.’’ We take great pleasure in 
directing the attention of the great army of our readers to thts timely 
and important volume. 
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